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It is surely a sign of the healthy state of lettering 
and calligraphy that three books on these sub- 
jects can be published at about the same time, 
and at a considerable cost, in the supposition 
that there will be enough people interested in 
them to justify the work involved in their pro- 
duction. Nicolete Gray's is the most general of 
the three books reviewed here, yet it is also the 
most detailed. There was indeed no one better 
than Mrs Gray to offer the first comprehensive 
history of lettering. Her own previous writings 
and Jierioag involvement with the Central Let- 
tering Record ensure that she speaks with 
authority, and certainly this book is packed 
with information, garnered over a long period 
devoted to the subject. The text, set in double 
columns, is not easy reading, but it is always 
enlightening, whether it deals with technical, 
historical or artistic aspects of lettering. The 
book is lavishly illustrated, and it is noteworthy 
-that in these days when everything has to be 
coloured, the publishers have quite rightly 
printed all the pictures in black-and-white, so 
that the form of the letters discussed is not 


overshadowed by other considerations. 

The book is concerned only with the Roman 
alphabet, but this it traces in all its manifesta- 
tions from Roman inscriptions, through early 
Christian manuscripts, on to the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and down to our own day, 
with even a brief look at digital lettering. Some 
years ago, when preparing an exhibition of 
calligraphy, I asked a number of practising 
scribes if they could explain the difference be- 
tween calligraphy and lettering. They found it 
difficult. A History of Lettering does help to 
make the distinction clearer, though it seems 
that the margins of both skills can be blurred. 

h is especially interesting to see the applied 
uses of lettering which Mrs Gray illustrates (as 
well as more familiar uses in handwritten 
works): medals, mosaics, glass, textiles and, of 
course, inscriptions on stone ail feature in this 
work. She rightly sees the development of 
styles in lettering as only part of the changes to 
be recognized in the other art forms of any 
period. This is likely to prove not only a basic 
handbook for many years to come, but also one 
of those seminal works to which both students 
and practitioners will return again and again to 
absorb the many ideas often so casually thrown 
out. 

The Engilsh Lettering Tradition: From 1700 
to the present day by Alan Bartram makes its 
limitation quite clear in its title. In nearly 200 
picture-packed pages it selects its examples 
from gravestones to railway engines, from 
street names to “Beware of the dog'* signs, 
More, than half the book is devoted to 
gravestones, which the author considers on the 
basis of their place of origin, going into con- 
siderable detail on the various styles of diffe- 
rent parts of the country. 

He writes with great enthusiasm on his 
chosen theme, but one wonders for whom his 
book is intended, with its very detailed analysis 
- and quite considerable cost. The pictures are 
wide-ranging and often give pleasure from 


their very unexpectedness, but there arc 
perhaps too many for easy digestion. More- 
over, especially in the case of the gravestones, 
the inscriptions are far too truncated. It may be 
argued that the letters are the main concern, 
but an inscription is more than just a collection 
of letters, and I should have liked to sec the 
complete layout of inscriptions of which we 
have often only been given two or three lines. 
The text is mainly in the form of enlarged 
captions, and while they thus explain each pic- 
ture they are not in fact self-contained but take 
up points referred to in previous pages. As a 
result, although the book might appear to offer 
anyone the chance to dip into a previously 
unknown subject, the presentation of its in- 
formation presupposes a reader who will work 
steadily through the quite complex interpreta- 
tions of style and change. 

There is so much in his book that is worth 
bringing to a wider audience (hat perhaps Alan 
Bartram will consider a simplified (and 
cheaper) version of his theme. It should be 
stated that the illustrations, all in black-and- 
white, are very clearly reproduced - an impor- 
tant fact where lettering details are concerned. 

More Than Fine Writing is both a memorial 
and a tribute - a tribute from some of the best 
of today's calligraphers to one of the best of 
yesterday’s. It is also a very fine book. Unlike 
the other two books reviewed here, the subject 
of this one is quite specific: it is an account of 
the life, and more especially the work, of Irene 
Wellington, calligrapher. It is therefore not 
about lettering - or is it? Here, in the work of 
this outstanding calligrapher, we see once 
more how the lines between lettering and 
calligraphy can sometimes become very impre- 
cise. 

Irene Wellington was a pupil of Edward 
Johnston, the founder of the modern school of 
English calligraphy and the strongest Influence 
on her own subsequent career. Although this 
book contains a biographical study by Heather 


Collins, that is not, us I am sure Ms Collins 
would he the first to agree, the mostimporZ 
part. Nor for that mutter are the other brie 
sections by Heather Child and by Ann Hecfafc 
and Donald Jackson, both one-time pupil* of 
Mrs Wellington. It is her own work that Uthe 
subject of the book, examples of which make 
up the largest part of it. 

In this instance the illustrations are printed 
where relevant, in full colour, and they are 
most splendidly reproduced. The varying ter- 
lures of the writing surfnees, so important mi 
scribe, arc carefully distinguished, so that we 
can tell the type of paper or vellum thatwu 
used, and can even sense the now somewhat 
yellowed tracing paper of her earlier work 
There is a quality of actuality about the illustra- 
tions, so thay they do as much justice at is 
possible in a work of this price to the beauty of 
the originals, and certainly give to the uniniti- 
ated a good idea of what calligraphy b ah 
about. 

But this book does not just illustrate a selec- 
tion of Irene Wellington’s completed coram* 
sions. There are also examples of her roughj 
and her mistakes, so that we can catch a 
glimpse of the scribe at work, as well as sense 
something of the warm personality which nude 
her so loved. The captions have for the most 
part been written by Ann Hechle or Donald 
Jackson, both practising scribes themselves,*) 
they are always well informed; though tbt 
over-spacious layout of these captions, with 
their intrusive hard line, does detract from the 
book’s appearance rs a whole. 

The modern scribe works for the most pan 
- on private commissions and the result is not 
usually available to the public gaze. More Thu 
Fine Writing enables us to see such works re- 
produced, but it is also satisfactory to bow 
that Irene Wellington’s collection of heron 
and other people’s work is held at the Craft 
Study Centre in Bath for the benefit of pos- 
terity. 
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page to the last.’ The Times 
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Bernard Berenson: The Making of a 
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biography of Bernard Berenson 
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Compromises of a connoisseur 
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^pp. The Belknap Press of Harvard 
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COLIN SIMPSON 

Us Partnership: The secret association of 
Bernard Berenson and Joseph Duveen 
323pp. Bodley Head. £15. 
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Bernard Berenson’s reputation has sunk very 
low since he died at the age of ninety-four in 
1959. For a long time rumours of his shady 
connections with the art trade have been 
emerging from what have often been rather 
dubious sources. Well-known art historians 
«bo were widely believed to have been close 
friends and admirers have been distancing 
ibemselves from him: Kenneth Clark, first, 
tod now Sir John Pope-Hennessy. who has 
Bid us that “he didn’t greatly like" Berenson 
ihen they first met, and “liked him even less" 
M [he second occasion. And, above all, the 
aose of attributing unsigned or otherwise un- 
documented pictures and drawings to their 
apposed creators - the cause to which Beren- 
wn devoted (or sacrificed, as he claimed) his 
peat talents - has in recent years been in- 
creasingly denounced as futile, even unworthy. 
Here is thus a strong temptation - especially 
strong for those who, like the present re- 
TOwr, remain grateful for his hospitality and 
encouragement - to try to restore his reputa- 
tion and accept him again in his own self-image 
aa disillusioned humanist sage presiding over 
some ultra-civilized court, some latter-day 
Drbino or Weimar, in which the rich and the 
beautiful, the well-born and the intelligent gos- 
siped freely about love and politics and their 
friends (but never about money). This is a 
[captation that will not survive a careful read- 
ing of the plodding but fair and useful second 
wlume of the official biography by Ernest 
Samuels. 

The task of writing it must have been a 
difficult one, for by 1904, the year when it 
opens, Berenson had completed almost every- 
thing on which his reputntion still rests - and 
deserves to rest: the articles on Sassetta 
(which, however, only appeared as a book in 
1909); The Drawings of the Florentine Painters ; 
Lorenzo Lotto (surely, with Herbert Horne’s 


Botticelli and Kenneth Clark's Leonardo, one 
of the very best monographs on a painter in the 
English language), and three out of the four 
introductory essays to the Lists purporting to 
record the principal artists of the Italian Re- 
naissance “with an index to their works". I 
exclude the first edition of the Lists themselves 
both because, as Berenson recognized, it soon 
became out-of-date, and also because the 
whole notion of such a compilation, which sets 
down only the (often controversial) conclu- 
sions and not the processes by which they were 
reached, strikes me as misguided - although 
the pocket version (published in 1932) of the 
second edition remains very useful as an 
approximate indication of what can be found 
where in the field of Italian Renaissance 
painting. 

This volume of the Life is thus necessarily 
devoted to the four major themes of Beren- 
son's existence during the years it chronicles: 
the social round (in which can be included a 
series of torrid though transient love-affairs); 
revision of earlier work; the art trade; and 
thwarted intellectual ambitions. Professor 
Samuels keeps us so well informed about the 
relentless stream of guests who stayed at I Tatti 
and about Berenson’s own visits to Paris and 
elsewhere that the reader comes to dread the 
passing of each year and the account of yet 
another Christmas with Edith Wharton; in- 
deed, I got the feeling that Samuels himself got 
a little bored, because from time to time his 
prose nods off into a short (but well-deserved) 
snooze. One notable feature of this side of 
Berenson’s life is the consistency of his opposi- 
tion to Fascism and , later, to McCarlhyism - he 
was of course equally hostile to Communism, 
but Communism would hardly have proved 
much of a temptation to his circle of friends. It 
is also evident that at all times of his life his 
many qualities won him the lasting devotion of 
younger men and, especially, women, of ex- 
ceptional charm, sensitivity and intelligence. 
Compared to the detailed treatment of his 
socializing, the accounts given of the arduous 
revisions made to the Florentine Drawings and 
the Usts are not full enough to be of value to 
those interested in the history and theory of 
attributions and will probably strike other 
readers as somewhat tedious. And so we come 

to the trade. . . 

Samuels’s biography has been anticipated by 
Colin Simpson’s muck-raking account of “the 
partnership” between Berenson and the no- 
torious dealer Joseph Duveen. This received 
much publicity even before it appeared and it 


has attracted a good deal of attention since. In 
fact, if one reads it in conjunction with 
Samuels’s less sensational version of many of 
the same events, one finds that most of the 
actual episodes concerning Berenson are also 
to be found in the official biography. Neverthe- 
less, Simpson’s book is useful because he 
has had access to some sources which are not 
easily investigated (though he exaggerates 
their inaccessibility) and one can therefore 
assume that in his attempt to demonstrate that 
Berenson was “probably the most successful 
and unscrupulous art dealer the world has ever 
seen", he has put the case for the prosecution 
as powerfully as can be managed. It is a case 
which needs to be taken seriously, though it 
suffers not so much from the strident and even 
counter-productive tone of presentation as 
from the fact that the reader usually has to rely 
on Simpson's summary of the relevant docu- 
ments rather than on straightforward publi- 
cation of them. None the less, it seems clear 
beyond doubt that, during what was a particu- 
larly discreditable and dishonest period of art- 
dealing generally, Berenson's own behaviour 
was at least as discreditable as that of any art- 
dealer of the day. The account given here, 
often implicitly confirmed by Samuels, of Ills 
shiftiness and greed is profoundly unpleasant, 
and the stories of his smuggling pictures out of 
Italy (which could, of course, only be done 
with the complicity of those who should have 
been denouncing or preventing him) provide a 
painful and ironical commentary on the va- 
rious Italian honours which were to be bes- 
towed upon him after the Second World War. 
But it should also be clear, though it is not 
sufficiently clear to either of these biog- 
raphers, that his behaviour was in no way ex- 
ceptional for art historians at the time (and 
sometimes since) and that he has attracted so 
much attention only because he was the most 
famous and successful of them all. It is also true 
that from very early in his career he hoped to 
be able to leave his house and library to Har- 
vard University and that he knew that this 
would only be possible if he could raise a suffi- 
cient endowment for them. None the less, the 
splendour of his life showed all too plainly that 
he was not trying to raise money only for what 
was to happen after his death. 

All this, however, is secondary to the main 
charges that Berenson’s relationship with 
Joseph Duveen was a dishonest one and that he 
deliberately misled clients into buying pictures 
which he did not believe to be authentic works 
by the masters to wlyjm he attributed them. 


Simpson publishes in full (and Samuels 
summarizes) the heads of the agreement be- 
tween Berenson and Duveen which was signed 
in 1912. Two clauses must be quoted in part 
from this document in which Berenson, who all 
his life suffered from dyspepsia, is referred to 
thoughout by the ludicrous code-name Doris, 
chosen apparently because it was the name of a 
similarly afflicted character in a Broadway 
revue: 

Regarding Italian Pictures or Works of Art entered 
in “X" Book [a secret ledger], Duveen Brothers to 
pay Doris 25% of their net profits as and when made 
and realized, Doris following D.B.’s fortunes, D.B. 
having absolute freedom and disposition of arrange- 
ments with customers 

and ’’Neither party shall divulge the fact, or 
leave anybody to infer, that Doris is paid by 
D.B. on a percentage basis." It is difficult to 
understand how it can be claimed that the 
acceptance of such a contract is compatible 
with the honour of a man who always *saw 
himself essentially as a disinterested scholar, 
even if one who was, for financial reasons, 
compelled to stoop to the marketplace. But, 
however corrupting the terms, it does not auto- 
matically follow that Berenson actually was 
corrupted by them. 

Simpson implies that Berenson gave deliber- 
ately misleading attributions on about a dozen 
occasions in all; but for only one picture docs 
he supply documentary evidence to substanti- 
ate the allegation, and it so happens that about 
this case Samuels quotes another document 
which appears to lead to a different conclusion . 
Both writers agree that Berenson was reluctant 
to accept Duveen’s pressure to attribute to 
Botticelli a picture which lie believed to be by 
the far less known Jacopo del Sellaio, but 
Samuels indicates that DuVeen conceded the 
point, whereas Simpson suggests that it was 
Duveen who won the day - temporarily, at 
least. Elsewhere it is still harder to be sure of 
the boundary between error and deceit, 
though some of Simpson's allegations are cer- 
tainly very telling, even if it has to be empha- 
sized - as Berenson constantly did when press- 
ed to give an over-optimistic attribution - that 
(even on the assumption that he had no scru- 
ples) he could only maintain his reputation, 
and hence his value for Duveen, ast long as his 
opinions were widely accepted: he had many 
enemies who would not have hesitated to 
pounce if he certified a picture that was demon- 
strably wrong. The most damaging of Simp- 
son’s accusations concern Berenson’s relations 
with picture restorers and while I think that 
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Simpson underestimates the extent to which 
restoration and pretHfi cation have always 
radically affected the appearance of the pic- 
tures we see in public and private collections 
as well as in dealers' galleries, it is certainly 
true that Berenson had a disconcerting habit of 
describing as being in excellent condition 
paintings which he had earlier dismissed as 
wrecks, but which had in the meantime been 
heavily repainted. 

Years ago I published some blatant examples 
of such changes of mind on his part, and I 
certainly believed, indeed implied, that he had 
been guilty of real fraud. I am now not so sure. 
Berenson 's dismissal of anything to do with the 
technical side of painting must seem amazing 
to most serious students today, and on at least 
one occasion (referred to by Samuels but 
curiously enough not by Simpson) he revealed 
his ignorance when it was directly against his 
own interest to do so. Challenged (during the 
course of a lawsuit when his reputation as a 
connoisseur was one of the issues very much at 
stake) about the authenticity of a picture attri- 
buted to Leonardo da Vinci, he was asked, 
“You've given a good deal of study to the 
picture in the Louvre?" "All my life, I've seen 
it a thousand times." “And is it on wood or 
canvas?" “I don't know." The clever boutade 
with which he then tried to extricate himself 
from (his lame admission - "It's as if you asked 
me on what kind of paper Shakespeare wrote 
his immortal sonnets” - is perhaps more re- 
vesting of his approach to connoisseurship 
than we might expect. After the travels of his 
early days, his work on the Lists and on the 
certificates he wrote for dealers was very 
largely done on the basis of photographs, 
which played a greater part in his life than in 
that of any connoisseur before his time; and the 
effect of the photograph Is, of course, to detach 
the image from the means whereby it has been 
created. One of the characters in Lessing's play 
Emilia Galqtti of 1772 suggests that Raphael 
would have been the greatest of painters even 
if he had been bom without hands. Berenson 
did not go as far as that, but he too was an 
idealist (in his fashion), and much of his wri- 
tingon great art does suggest that he thought of 
it- just like Shakespeare's sonnets - as existing 
on a different spiritual plane from the materials 
which in fact made its creation possible. 

It was partly this attitude that led him to hate 
and despise any form of art-historical schol- 
arship and (like liis mentor Giovanni Morelli) 
to postulate the existence of an almost un- 
bridgeable barrier between it and contiois- 
seurship. All his catch-phrases - life enhance- 
ment, tactile values and sp on - demonstrate 
that the ques tions tie asked of art were entirely 
concerned with what it could do for him (and . 
for us) at the moment when he was writing 
. about it. What the artist aimed to dd, what his 
patrons had asked him to do, what his contem- 
poraries had felt about him - such Issues 
. amounted to no more than pedantic anti- 

• quarianism which distracted attention from the 
only thing that mattered: the inducement of 
that Paterian ecstasy which had meant so mud] ; 
to him when he had first come. to Europe and : 
which he continued to experience even though • 
(as he knew perfectly well) he was betraying its. 
true essence by calculating its value in pounds 
and dollars. 

... ' Berenson was obviously tormented by this 
: betrayal, but in his published writing and re- 
corded conversation he showed agonized re- 
' morse not for the corruption' With which he is 
now so often charged but only for his decision 
to sacrifice the historical masterpiece of which 1 
. he believed bimsel f capable in a rder to concert- 
trate on the attributing of pictures which in-! 
forested him less and less. He could hardly 
have done otherwise in public, but I suspect, 
that even in private this was the issue that 
distressed him mbst. Berenson had an enviable 
i gift for self-deception as far as his dealing was 
contented. He may well have really believed 

• that he “hated business" Cnd “loathed suc- 
cess", and In any case he quickly learned to 
compartmentalize hi? fife so skilfully that Dr 
Jekyll probably itever quite realized what Mr 
Hyde was up to. But his knowledge of history 
was profound, add he desperately wanted to, 

; moke his own Contribution to (be. literature it 
had inspired. 1 

The theme which enthralled him had already; 
. attracted. m<my. 'great minds:, the apparent de- 
cline of the arts of the Mediterranean world in 


late antiquity and their gradual revival during 
and after the Middle Ages. The word “appa- 
rent" has to be used, because, as Berenson well 
knew and deeply resented, certain German 
scholars had claimed that what had taken place 
in the fourth century ad had been an invigorat- 
ing change rather than a collapse. Such an 
interpretation threw into question Berenson's 
whole approach - reached by who knows what 
winding and complex psychological routes - 
which was based on the traditional assumption 
that the two great epochs of European art had 
occured in Peridean Athens and the High Re- 
naissance in Italy and that what had happened 
between or after these essentially similar peaks 
could only be seen in relation to them as de- 
cline or groping revival. 

It seems possible that one of the reasons he 
was hardly able even to begin his own book was 
that he could not cope with this central issue 
and that this must have exacerbated his hatred 
of German scholarship. Among the most un- 
pleasant revelations of Samuels's biography is 
the xenophobic and antisemitic venom with 
which he referred to those great scholars who 
were being driven out of German universities 
in the 1930s (an antisemitism which is hardly 
redeemed by the enthusiasm with which in 
1956 he was to welcome “the Israeli attack on 
the ridiculous troops of the lunatic subhuman 
Egyptians”). For Berenson these scholars, 
who have transformed our understanding of 
art, were “wonder-working Rabbis and cabba- 
listic spell-binders” - and the very choice of 
words shows how closely they were associated 
in his mind with that sterile Talmudic learning 
which had dominated his Lithuanian childhood 
and from which he had escaped to the 
Mediterranean and to riches. And yet there is 
more to it than that. His particular bugbear, 
"the poseur ... the Hitler of art study" Erwin 
Panofsky, was the very scholar who (admitted- 
ly much later) was, in his Renaissance and Re- 
nascences in Western Art, to produce a superb 
example of just that broad, humane, witty, 
elegantly written cultural history which so tan- 
talized Berenson, and of which he was incap- 
able. 

To read Aesthetics and History (1950) and 
The Arch of Constantine or The Decline of 
Form (1954) - the only surviving fragments of 
(or rather, sketches for) the book that Beren- 
son so hoped to write - is disheartening. He 
was, it is true, in his eighties, and had emerged 
from a war in which his life was frequently at 
risk; but he had been thinking and talking ab- 
out the issues under consideration for decades, 
and he assumed the authoritative tone of some- 



Bernard Berenson with Mary Costelloe in 1895, five years before their marriage. The photograph is taken fm 
The Partnership by Colin Simpson , reviewed on this page. 


one who is passing on the wisdom of experi- 
ence. What emerges, however, resembles a 
literary equivalent to Frenhofer’s Chef 
d’oeuvre inconnu in Balzac's great story. Petu- 
lance and anti-scholarly vindictiveness serve 
for argument; jokey puns or aphorisms jostle 
sentences as involved as any by the hated Ger- 
mans; there is much repetition and a total re- 
fusal to take any account of fresh ideas. Of 
course, along with all this- as also in the diaries 
written at much the same time - there is con- 
stant evidence of his exhilarating and insatiable 
enthusiasm for literature in most of the Euro- 
pean languages, of his incredible memory, of 
his love of art and of landscape and of life. 
There are also a few stimulating ideas. 

A careful reading of Samuels and Simpson, 
along with Berenson's own works, suggests 
that by sticking to connoisseurship he made the 
right decision, however morally flawed the ex- 
ecution of it could sometimes be. It is not so 
much that the overwhelming majority of his 
attributions are today accepted as correct - for 
that, after all, is to make the (unprovabie) 
assumption that today's connoisseurs must 
themselves be correct. It is rafoerthat art his- 
tory, like every other branch of learning, needs 
sign-posts, even inadequate ones, for any con- 
clusions of interest to be drawn from it, and 
that those sign-posts are best erected by stu- 
dents whose intensive scrutiny of works of art 
can lead to the most persuasive paths for future 
research and understanding. The Inherent risk 
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“I often feel that I belong to a tribe that Is 
becoming extinct", fUleigh Trevelyan writes, 
meaning the tribe of those of us who were bora 
in India and sent “home" to school at a tender 
age. His experiences as such a child play only 
too familiar a part ini The Golden Oriole, but 
his book is less about himself than about (hose 
members of his family who have served- with 
such distinction in India for the past 150 years. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, who ww ; bom in 1807 
and married Hannah, the sister of Thomas 
Macaulay, in Calcutta, was the first of them, 
arid with various ramifications the Trevelyan 
Indian connection has continued biore or less 


and taking in Peshawar and Kabul, had as its 
main objective Gilgit, where Trevelyan’s 
father had been military adviser to the Mahara- 
jah of kashmir and of which place Trevelyan 
had dreamlike childhood memories: 

There 1 wore apricot trees, poplars, mulberries and 
pomegranates. In the distance were the great peaks 
of Dubanoi and Haramosh, always covered with 
' snow.T laved die call of the chukor, a kind of red- 
iegged partridge, in the fields behind, and the great 
silences as evening fell, when we knew that the mar- 
: khor, a wild goat, would be coming down the 'moun- 
tainsides to drink. Sometimes in the afternoon we 
would hear the excited rhythm of drums and 
pipes .... ,. 


his book is less about himself than about (hose ■ The second journey, to Srinagar land Gul- 
members of his family who have served with '• marg, was also fo childhood haunts, the Trev- 
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Sir Charles Trevelyan; who was bora in 1807 already shadows were falling over the marriage 
and married Hannah, the 1 sister of Thomas of the author’s parents and officer friends were 
Macaulay, in Calcutta, was the first of them, being murdered at random. Moving back and 

and with various ramifications the Trevelyan forth in time Trevelyan follows the marital 
Indian connection has continued tnore or less drama foils end twenty-five yearn later, in the 
to the present v Raleigh , Trevelyan's father; ' pfocesspiroridfog an account of the social side 
though, npt in the mam line of descent, was a : of Army life in India between foe wars that in 

r°l!i ' 1 ^°?V t S. e best of In terras pf romantic interest, lacks nothing in : 
India. Now Raleigh Trevelyan himself, though , comparison with anything dreamed up by John 
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of connoisseurship is that although most of its 
results can no more be verifiable in the scien- 
tific sense than can those of any other inquiry h 
the field of the humanities, everyone agrees 
that a scientific answer does potentially exist: 
after all, someone did paint the particular pic- 
ture under discussion. This can lead to futile 
dogmatism as well as useless anguish - and 
these are certainly not absent from the writings 
of either Berenson or his enemies. There have 
been times when, looking at the picture now is 
Washington which played so large a part in 
causing the final rift between Berenson anil 
Duveen (the so-called “Allendale Nativity”), I 
have longed for a return to the easier days of 
“pre-scientific” connoisseurship when 11 might 
have been possible to agree first with Duveeo 
(and, ironically, later with Berenson) that the 
painting might indeed be by Giorgione-on the 
grounds that it is not good or beautiful enough 
to be by the incomparably greater Titian. Io 
fact the notion, so widely held today, that attri- 
butionism is inherently corrupt rests on ibe 
assumption that money is the only agent d 
corruption. But historians of all kinds (Marxist 
or anti-Marxist, racialist or anti-racialist) are 
Just as likely to be influenced by what they 
want to find as are connoisseurs, whose re- 
searches have their own intrinsic fo-sdnatiM, 
interest and importance. Every branch 
of writing or study carries its potential dan- 
gers: that of the book reviewer is censonoas- 
ness. 


Rangoon, whore the author’s parents had b 
married. A year later Trevelyan was in . 
Lanka, where, according to his motber^w 
been conceived. Madras, w * iere 0 2 1B L. 
Trevelyan had been Governor In IS®, 
next stop, and after that Mysore and uv- 
Whose wild elephants, Macaulay 
could squash you to the shape of a half- • 

The fifth and final journey revolved ro» 
foe mutiny sites, ten Trevelyan relatives™ 
been muTdered during the 
Massacre. There was a more congepfei 
Chhatarpur, the "Chhokrapur” 
eriey’s Hindoo Holiday , to Udaipur,™* 
Humphrey Trevelyan had been Political ^ 
in. the 1940s, and finally to Goa, where. 1 
markably,. the only link was a sqoinj-er 

Goan cook who stole Colonel Trevelyan sr 

World War medals. . 

, Within this framework of travel and or 
fog up the past for signs of family, ana . ' 

Raleigh Trevelyan has written a iww ^ 

• perceptive book about India. In pah 
attempt to get to know his own fate® « . 
whom he did not get oh well, through _ 
l»g[ his father's life in India. But more ■ 
tantiy it is a lucid, and balanced 
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. of British rule. It is written quite w 

• slon or prejudice, but with justifiable 

and respect. At times very funny and ^ 
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fte phenomenon of Mrs Thnichcr's domina- 
mq of British politics in the 1980s raises with 
icale topicality the old question of the role of 
individuals in history, as against the role of 
ideas on the one hand and of broad impersonal 
Ganges in social structure on the other. For we 
are faced with two separate, or at least separ- 
able, phenomena: Mrs Thatcher herself and ■ 
•Thatcherism". As several of the contributors 
to Kenneth Minogue and Michael Biddiss’s 
symposium point out, Mrs Thatcher is unique 
smong British prime ministers in having given 
bername to a political creed. Not even Glad- 
stone or Churchill spawned un ism. In fact the 
ody other figure in British political life I can 
think of who did - if you exclude Marx - is 
Cobden. Cobdenism became the economic 
orthodoxy of the nineteenth century, still hon- 
oured even in the twentieth long after it was 
irrevocably breached. Is Thatcherism in any 
way comparable as a guiding political philoso- 
phy for the end of this century? Does the name 
> signify a set of attitudes which were forming 
| anyway and could equally well have crystal- 
| bed around any individual or none? Or is the 
: intellectual phenomenon wholly dependent on 
the Individual, merely the emanation of the 
| personality which will quickly evaporate when 
l Mis Thatcher leaves the scene? 

Bus is the central question which is ad- 
| tossed directly in the Minogue/Biddiss book 
I and indirectly and anecdotally in John Cole’s 
fo Thatcher Years. It is difficult to draw a 
fflgle conclusion from the nine very different 
ways which comprise the first; and still harder 
frarathe second, since John Cole as a working 
• journalist writing immediately before a general 


election necessarily hedges his bets. But two 
themes emerge quite forcibly. One is a widely 
held view that things will never be the same 
again; that Thatcher has changed the language 
and priorities of politics irreversibly; that some 
sort of “revolution" has taken place. At the 
same time there is widespread doubt whether 
there is any successor in waiting to keep up the 
momentum when Thatcher goes. Of course it 
can be said that Thatcher herself appeared 
from nowhere in 1975. But the dynamics of 
politics would suggest that any successor who 
suddenly materialized would be more likely to 
wish to distance himself from her legacy, as she 
did from Ted Heath, than dedicate himself to 
renewing it. This is surely the strongest reason 
for her own evident reluctance to envisage 
standing down. She herself has no faith in 
Thatcherism without Thatcher. While Thatch- 
erism does exist as an identifiable body of so- 
cial objectives, it has depended on her energy 
and sense of destiny to give it life. 

And also on her luck. For the second theme 
that emerges - particularly from John Cole’s 
book - is how gradually and almost fortuitously 
she herself acquired that sense of mission. Far 
from having been conceived as a coherent 
programme from 1975 or even 1979, Thatcher- 
ism has in fact invented itself as she has gone 
along. The prime minister who now comes be- 
fore us asking for a third mandate to continue 
her daring counter-revolution was a great deal 
less certain, less specific and more generalized 
as to what she intended in 1979. In 1 982. before 
the Falklands, Thatcherism seemed to com- 
prise little more than conventional Tory defla- 
tion combined with some cautious union- 
bashing, which had been on the agenda for 
years; and it was not proving popular. Victory 
over General Galtieri lifted not only her image 
but her own self-confidence on to a new plane, 
from which it has never descended. But still the 
1983 election was fought on a hollow manifesto 
foil. of generalities. The sale of council houses 
was already under way (though that too was an 
ambition that went back to Heath). But the 
privatization programme, “popular capital- 
ism" and the whole co-ordinated assault we 
now see being unfolded on the values and in- 
stitutions which support and have been sup- 
ported by the Labour party, has developed 
only since 1983. The appetite has grown with 
the dawning sense of a historic opportunity. 

Thatcherism, then, i6 a tide taken at the 
flood which has led on to . . . what? Certainly 
to a large place in the history books, if that is 
greatness. But serious reservations remain. 


First there is the accidental nature of her pre- 
dominance. It took extraordinary courage to 
seize her chance in 1975 when, in Enoch 
Powell’s phrase, the roulette wheel stopped in 
front of her; but the fact remains that at that 
moment she won because she was not Ted 
Heath, not because the Tory party was looking 
for a lurch to the right. And subsequently she 
has been kept in power, with the parliamentary 
illusion of a landslide majority, largely by the 
198) schism in the Labour party and an elector- 
al system which gives absolute victory to the 
largest minority. Such a gerrymandered man- 
date makes it difficult to speak confidently of a 
historic transformation that will outlast the cir- 
cumstances that have favoured it. 

Secondly, the Thatcherite agenda is still 
more of a counter-revolution than a positive 
programme. It has swept away many of the 
abuses, anomalies arid structural inefficiencies 
which have plagued British society for decades 
- and a good thing too. It may be persuasively 
argued (as it is by Digby Anderson and Julius 
Gould in the Minogue/Biddiss book) that only 
Thatcher's ruthlcssness could have achieved so 
much. But beyond this there remains a dis- 
mayingly theoretical utopianism in the iden 
that everyone can be n capitalist , that effective 
freedom of choice in health, housing and 
education can be extended to all. that British 
industry can be left to fend for itself in a world 
where many of its biggest competitors arc 
heavily subsidized (an echo of doctrinaire 
Cobdenism here, perhaps). When the vision 
extends to privatized water and private prisons 
it seems positively barmy. Thatcherism may 
have served and may still serve - though at an 
appalling human cost -as an invaluable correc- 
tive to the accumulated featherbedding of the 
past. But as a social blueprint for the next 
century - proposing to generalize the acquisi- 
tive instincts of Finchley on a national scale - it 
would be deeply uninviting if it were not so 
deeply unconvincing. 

Here we come, thirdly, to the morality of 
Thatcherism. Even for the most intellectually 
convinced supporter of the economic theory 
for which she stands, who fervently believes 
that the free market should make better men 
and women of us all, it must be disturbing to 
see the cynicism, selfishness and greed which 
the policies of her Government have released 
in practice. The City today is not a pretty sight, 
and the late Member for Anglesey is an apt 
symbol of Mrs Thatcher’s Britain. She herself 
undoubtedly deplores illegality, even in the 
pursuit of wealth, but the widespread sense 


that Keith Best is the natural child of her 
philosophy poses probably the greatest threat 
to its continued public acceptance. 

Finally, there is the morality of Mrs 
Thatcher herself. This is the subject of Tam 
Dalycll's remarkable and important book. 
Couched in the most solemn language he can 
muster, it isa violent indictment of her record 
of personal truthfulness on six episodes since 
1982: the Belgrano, Westland, Libya, the min- 
ers’ strike, Zircon and the Peter Wright affair. 
Dalycll's point is not essentially to. show (hat 
she was politically wrong on the merits of any 
of these episodes, but that on every one of 
them she lied, deliberately, to conceal her ac- 
tions. He points to a consistent pattern, which 
is very difficult to refute, of dishonesty and 
deception whenever she has been caught in a 
light spot. Dalyell thinks this pattern of be- 
haviour important, and it docs him credit: it 
goes to the very heart of democratic govern- 
ment in this country. The way the Prime Minis- 
ter has been able to brazen her way through 
each successive scandal, and the ridicule and 
obloquy Dalyell has faced for insisting on treat- 
ing it as a serious matter, arc a devastating 
testimony to the decline of our public stan- 
dards and the supine complacency of our sys- 
tem of accountability. No doubt this bonk will 
be shrugged off like all his previous accusations 
by n party and a prime minister for whom 
winning is all. But there remains a real possibil- 
ity that sometime after her next triumphant 
coronation, Mrs Thatcher will eventually be 
brought down in n welter of revelation and 
disgrace. If that were to happen Thatcherism 
would soon follow. 


Prefaced by Sir Evan Covet’s introduction 
(“Margaret Thatcher is the greatest lending 
Indy of nil time . . . ."), Macdonald Daly and 
Alexander George's compilation Margaret 
Thatcher in her Own Words (I84pp. Penguin. 
£2.50. 0 14 010461 5) is a selection of the Prime 
Minister's pronouncements on favourite sub- 
jects- unemployment: “I couldn't live without 
work. That's what makes me so sympathetic to 
these people who are unemployed. I don’t 
know how they live without working." The 
economy: "I want the successful people here. 
That is the sort of economy I am building; not 
an onerous society, but a go-getter society." 
Defence: [Trident] “I do not recognize a moral 
case against it” and, last March, “I am certain 
that we will win the general election with a 
good majority." 
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JLeaders under constraint 


Robert Skidelsky 

BERNARD DONOUGHUE 
Prime Minister: The conduct of policy under 
Harold Wilson and James Callaghan, 1974-9 
192pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0 22402450 7 

The premierships of Harold Wilson and James 
Callaghan, spanning the years 1974 to 1979. 
are of exceptional historical and political in- 
terest, not for their achievements, but for their 
fruits: the birth of the Social Democratic Party, 
the rebirth of Conservatism, and a decline of 
the Labour movement which may well be 
permanent. Bernard (now Lord) Donoughue's 
“selective view from the top” is thus highly 
opportune, for this election is still as much 
about the failures of Wilson and Callaghan as 
about the record of Mrs Thntcher. A disting- 
uished political scientist, Donoughue joined 
Wilson's team of personal advisers in 1973. 
When the Labour Parly unexpectedly returned 
to office following the general election of 
February 1974, he became the Prime Minis- 
ter's chief policy adviser and head of a new 
Downing Street Policy Unit. This innovation 
had been strongly urged by Wilson’s political 
secretary, Marcia Williams, who wanted to 
arm Labour prime ministers with expert know- 
ledge to resist reactionary advice from the 
permanent civil service. Donoughue and his 
Unit continued to serve James Callaghan, who 
succeeded Wilson ns prime minister in March 
1976. Mrs Thatcher has maintained the Unit, 
though of course under different management. 

In a sense Donoughue has little new to tell. 
Both prime ministers have written their own 
accounts. Barbara Castle has published her 
diaries. Among other books, Phillip White- 
head's The Writing on Ihe Wall (1985) relied 
heavily on Donoughue's recollections of his 
time at No 10. So the main happenings of this 
traumatic period have been thoroughly aired - 
the appalling drift of Wilson’s first year when 
pay settlements and government spendingsptr- 
allcd upwards out of control, the voluntary pay 
policy agreed with the TUC in July 1975, the 
sterling crisis of 1976 and the negotiation of the 
IMFloan in December, and the final “winter of 
discontent” of 1978-9, with the public-service 
unions on the rampage. What Donoughue 
offers is a thoughtful, well-written essay on 
policy-making under Wilson and Callaghan, 
with special emphasis on the role of the two 
prime ministers. Though tending towards the 
, smooth , his book is enlivened by caustic asides , 
chiefly at the expense of Tony Benn and rapa- 
cious trade-union officials. If Donoughue fails 
to get to the heart of what went wrong during 
these years.^so that we are left puzzled by the 
. violence of the political sea-change which fol- 
lowed, the failure is common to his generation 
of pqlltipal scientists. They failed to see that 
the problem lay in the nature of the Labour 
Party, rather than in the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

Donoughue's starting point is the thesis of 
the late Richard Crossnian that Cabinet gov- 

■ ernment was evolving into prime ministerial, 
or even presidential, government. Crossman’s 

, argument was (hat the modern British prime 
i minister has acquired so much power, author- 
; ' ( ity and patronage that the Cabinet had become 
... 11 ambre rubber-stamp- a ,, dignified"partof the 
, Constitution, like -the Monarchy and Parlia- 
. menl. Donoughue’s rejoinder is that "for much 
pf the five and a half yenrs during which I 
■ .■ served iri Downing Street 1 was more aware of 

• the constraints on, than the massive impact of, 

..prime ministerialpower". .... 

One such constraint is the personality of the 
prime minister. Neither Wilson ribr 'Callaghan 
. was a “presidential" prime minister. Wilson 
. ' (unlike in the 1960s) was by .1974 too bored, 
and his Cabinet too illustrious,' for him to be 
. ■ : a dominating prime minister. Also (though 
Donoughue does hot mention this), his. politic 

■ cnl standing in the Labour Party and the coun- 
. e try was much lower than it had been teri years 

earlier. James Callaghan was a much more 
. force (ill. prime minister, but he lacked the au- 
thority which comes from winning ah election; 

• and he believed in Cabinet government. 
Donoughue shows that 'until his stamina arid 
resilience broke down in the winter of 1978-9 
he got his policies through; Cabinet by giving- n 
strong lead to collective discussion.' Lmust-cpriV. 


fess I have always found the debate generated 
by (he “presidential" thesis rather boring. The 
British prime minister is not directly elected 
like the American or French president; nor are 
there specific powers attaching to the office, 
independent of Parliament. The power and 
authority of the prime minister wax and wane 
with the personality of the incumbent and the 
success or failure of policy. That’s about all 
there is to say. 

The constraint which most interests 
Donoughue - where Donoughue. so to speak, 
comes into the story - is structural. The prime 
minister has to work through a Whitehall 
machine based on the obsolete assumption that 
policy is made in the departments, with the 
prime minister’s role simply that of a co- 
ordinator. As a consequence the prime minis- 
ter lacks a permanent office of his own, one 
dedicated to serving him. Wilson's Policy Unit 
was the latest in a long series of attempts to 
increase prime ministerial fire-power. 
Together with a parallel system of political 
advisers attached to ministers, it was intro- 
duced in an effort to make Whitehall more 
responsive to Labour's manifesto, which it was 
assumed that the Prime Minister, as well as 
other members of his government, were se- 
rious about carrying out. Donoughue’s stories 
of the efforts of these temporary civil servants 
to insert themselves into Whitehall working 
arrangements hallowed by time are sometimes 
as comic as any in Yes, Minister. Nevertheless, 
Donoughue claims that his Policy Unit of seven 
to ten experts “increased the Prime Minister’s 
capacity for effective intervention in other 
Ministers' policy areas . . .". 

How valid is this claim? In her diaries 
Barbara Castle (writing admittedly only of the 
period up to 1976) says that Donoughue was 
“ineffective” and his Unit of no importance. 
Understandably the author of this book does 
not share her assessment. He argues that on 
two occasions the Policy Unit scored decisively 
- in both cases against the Treasury, and on 
matters of central importance. In July 1975 
Donoughue managed to dissuade Harold Wil- 

High reality 

Tony Gould 


IAN JACK 

Before the Oil Ran Out: Britain 1977-86 
271pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

0436220202 

If I were a teacher on a journalism course and 
had to select a single article to serve as a model 
of professional practice I would unhesitatingly 
recommend Ian Jack’s “A Severed Head”, an 
account of Ray Honeyford and the Bradford 
school saga, which is Included in Before Ihe Oil 
Ran Out, a selection of his pieces over the past 
decade. Before he went to Bradford, Jack 
admits, he took the view which was widely 
propagated in the media that: Honeyford was 
“the victim of a curious alliance between the 
radical Left and far-from-radical Islamic fun- 
dament alismon whom the label ‘racist’ had 
been hung to foreclose debate". He inter- 
. viewed Honeyford and puts his case sympath- 
etically so that the reader feels the j ustice of his 
cause. He exposes the muddled thinking on the 
■ other side and the absurdity of some of the 
views expressed on the picket line outside 
Honeyford ’s school. Then, just as one starts to 
; feel indignant on Honeyfojd’s. behalf, be 

■ changes tack and reports what he has learned 
.■ from “a week in Bradford’’. ’■■ 

He finds that none of the Asian families he ; 
talked to used the word ,} racist” to describe i 
Honeyford; that they were qulte as keeri as 
Honeyford himself on “good sound education . 
: for "their children with a moral 1 and spiritual ; 

, concept and the three Rs"; but still they did not 
. like Honeyford - why? ' . i -, : 

The answer; briefly, is that', while Honey- *' 
Ford’s views are perfectly respectable ■ 

and worthy of debate, his marinerpf expressihg .; 
them, theipfieheadopfs in ^Hclesvvrijtcnfdr i 
publicatioh/ihns been unnecessarily h.rbvdta- 
five. “I don’l know if He's a r l acist or h0f,' , the: 
nresfdent . of the Council fqrffiosquBS foils' 

■ Jad^j*:hiit ijle smell I gei Jrpm fjW 

v T H H 1 - ^ ‘ 
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son, at the last moment, from being “bounced" 
by the Treasury into declaring a statutory in- 
comes policy, instead a voluntary policy, 
laying down a flat-rate £6 norm for wage in- 
creases. was agreed with the TUC. and proved 
very successful over two years in reducing in- 
flation to single figures. (This policy, inciden- 
tally, was the brainchild of the Policy Unit, not 
of Jack Jones of the Transport Workers.) The 
other occasion, when Donoughue may have 
prevented the Treasury slipping a fast one on a 
sick Callaghan, was at the time of the IMF 
crisis in December 1976. The Treasury had 
been left to draft the Letter of Intent to the 
IMF, setlingout Britain’s acceptance of certain 
conditions attached to its loan. Donoughue got 
suspicious when the draft of the letter 
apparently failed to arrive at No 10 before he 
was due to leave for the weekend: lie was told it 
had been held up by “typing problems". 
Alerted by a helpful civil servant, he finally 
discovered it in a small special box being pre- 
pared for the PM’s. weekend reading. It was 
"much tougher” than what Callaghan and the 
Cabinet had agreed with the IMF. Donoughue 
and Gavyn Davies, an economist attached to 
the Unit, worked ail weekend at No 10 redraft- 
ing the letter, while Callaghan, in bed with 
bronchitis, roared the drafts down the tele- 
phone to Denis Healey, the Chancellor. 

In other areas, the Unit seems to have made 
little impact. Despite prime ministerial sup- 
port, it failed to persuade either Anthony 
Crosland or Peter Shore, the ministers re- 
sponsible, to accept the principle of giving 
council tenants the right to buy their homes - 
an election winner for Mrs Thatcher. Cal- 
laghan spoke to an amended Policy Unit draft 
when he launched the debate on the “quality of 
education” at Ruskin College in October 1976. 
But it was left to Sir Keith Joseph to take 
action. Papers poured out on Northern Ire- 
land, the legal, medical and engineering pro- 
fessions, the City, broadcasting, publishing 
law, the press, and the gambling laws; all 
apparently to little effect. The Policy Unit was 
impotent during the “winter of discontent". 


he stands aloof from the media chorus that 
would have us believe Honeyford is more 
sinned againsf than sinning. 

I have dwelt at some length on this one arti- 
cle because, though It is less exotic, both in 
content and location, than some of the other 
pieces in this book, it epitomizes lan Jack’s 
qualities as a journalist: he is both fair-minded 
and tough-minded, as well as an elegant writer, 
and he has an illuminating sense of history. He 
is also amusing, whether he is hobnobbing with 
the Bright Young Things in Oxford, conduct- 
ing a sticky interview with a miserly (both with 
words for which he wasn't getting paid and with 
hospitality) eighty-eight-year-old J. B. Priest- 
ley, or simply tagging. along in the wake of the 
film-maker David Lean’s white Mercedes in a 
southern India less than wholly enamoured of a 
re-enactment of imperialism. 

Race and class: these are the subjects which 
Inform the writings of this least sociological (in 
the popular sense of heavy-going and jargon- 
ridden) of writers. In both these areas Jack is 
unusually well placed, If one may put U like 
that. His wife is Indian and his background is 
Scottish and, I was going to say, working-class. 
But that brings me to the one new piece of 
writing here, a fifty-page essay on his father 
and hi*, chjldhood with which the'book begins. 

. Length alone puts this in a different category 
, from the articles collected here, as does the fact 
; thaf It was written specially for the bbok. It is a 
deeply felt and subtly constructed memoir. I 
have ohly one reservation and that concerns a 
matter of interpretation. In his article ori 
“Liverpool y Turing written in the. aftermath 
of the Brussels European Cup final' in which 
events off the field turned what should have 
been a joyous occasion jfito a hideous night* 
mare, Jack Writes. Of "thq claustrophobic prison 
house of English ; social class", the key word 
, here Is ^English’-; because when be comes to 
y. .write of nis 'own Scottish childhood, Jack only 
:/ reluctantly categorizes it as "working-class”. 
: v He explains this. by. saying that, ; 'though there 


ThL- Policy Unit was certainly a worthy 
innovation. But in truth the analysis which y 
to its setting up was flawed. The problem J 
not to got Labour policies through the 
Whitehall machine by invoking prime mini,, 
tcrial power, but to get the Labour Pam to 
abandon the policies large sections of it h. 
lieved in. Wilson took office in 1974 with com 
miimcnts which were inconsistent not onh 
with the situation created by the OPEC price 
hike, but with the survival of the private enter- 
prise system. He did not believe in them, boi 
they were forced on him by the Left and by ihe 
trade unions. 

His first year in office was spent on purely 
party business: emasculating Tony Benn’s in- 
dustrial policy, fobbing off the anti-EEC lobby 
with a referendum and re-negotiation of terra, 
buying off the trade unions. The education of 
his party to the realities of power required 
letting the economic situation deteriorate to 
the point when pay policy and public-expendi- 
ture cuts could be sold as being dictated by 
external events. The resulting anger and frus- 
tration in the Labour movement exploded in 
1978 when the TUC torpedoed both Cal- 
laghan's pay policy and the democratic socialist 
approach to governing Britain. The onslaught 
was led by the public-sector unions which bd 
been the particular object of the Government s 
solicitude. Callaghan was a strong prime minis- 
ter: he was destroyed by his parly, not by 
Whitehall. 

He was also, ironically, destroyed by an elec- 
toral system which failed to deliver- a Parlia- 
ment capable of supporting him. Six million 
Liberal voters were effectively disenfranchised 
in February 1974. Under proportional repre- 
sentation the Liberals would have had 150 par- 
liamentary seats instead of fourteen, compared 
to 246 for the Tories and 241 for Labour, lb 
pattern of government from 1974 to 1979 
would, in that situation, have been vastly Af- 
ferent; and so would the politics of the 198k 
These were the real constraints on prime min- 
isterial power in the Wilson and CallaghaB 
years, only fitfully glimpsed in this book. 


genuine heat in him, and the class conflict ad 
most often heard it expressed was not so rm 
between classes as internal to each of tfiero; d 
was 'decent folk* versus the rest.” 

I find this distinction between Scottish an 
English working-class experience a spunow 
one, which Jack himself would be quick lospot 
if it had been perpot rated by someone ese. 
The internal class conflict he attributes to 
“embers of Calvinism" in Scotland has rao 
just os much u feature of English working-cl® 
life. Think of Roy Gosling’s marvellous evoca- 
tion of his Northampton childhood 
Total (published ns long ago ns 1962 * 
Gosling himself was scarcely out of hfc > ee ^ 
Ray Gosling, indeed, is the writer- 
conies most frequently to mind as one r 
Ian Jack’s essays. Both are admirable 
' mentators oil the state of Britain (ana a 
for that matter); both are fascinated ay 
ways; both have an eye for the quirky a 
homely, whether it be old Mr ^ Cfl S ue . fl3 
Cotswolds almshouse who welcomes, 
times because they are “sexier" than 
days,, or the enthusiast who buys a 
home in order to house his rnass ‘ vo /^^ 
constructions, or again the meo L- h lira b** 
scavenging in the Birkenhead nibbisn 
become a way of life; and finally bot 
. that, as Ian Jack puts it in what B ^^ n n J y * l , 
epilogue to this collection, his „ 

there is plenty of evidence to sea 1 . . 
against many writers of English fiction ^ 
In their novels, plays and films, to d 
condition of England by heigh fob) 11 * ■ . <jy 
■ They are wasting valuable . imagina 
reality of England is already high en * ^ 
getting it right in simple 
should earn any writer the PrixGo _ , 

. I don’t know about the Prix Go* 

Ian Jack certainly deserved P ral T^ h i e fr|i« 
sion’s Journalist of the Year Awafo^ 

• won lest year. His book will take 1 , jfo 
. : the shelf beside not just Sum To . 
Ren6 Cutfdrth’s Order to View, 

: riallstic collection whjch may pccouj .. ,, „<> 

of m: . ’ ’ " M " f -v V'*’* 
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Access to the goods 

jj^iMacCormick 011 wluU lie calls “ as significant a new statement of 
liberal principles as anything since Mill’s On Liberty " 


JOSEPHRAZ While life there are. But these are not fully 

The Morality of Freedom commensurable. Here lies at least a part of the 

435 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. case for value-pluralism and incommensurabil- 

0198247729 hy- The whole story is intriguingly argued by 

- j Raz as part of his critique of utilitarianism. 

Liberalism has. a strange persistence. De- Autonomy understood in such terms is 
aounced a thousand times for incoherence mid “positive freedom”: the capability for and ex- 
ternal contradictions, pilloried ten thousand ercise of personal self-government. Political 

times for parading the ethic or interest of the liberty, the setting of limits on state power and 

bourgeoisie as universal principle, yet eleven public authority, is in the main negative liberty 

thousand and one times it comes back. Not no doubt. But the autonomy or positive liberty 

always in the same form; not ever in the same it can secure is what makes sense of civil liberty 

form, indeed. Perhaps any creed whose special as a (derivative) value and guides us towards 

point is that each should work it out for himself deciding which sectors of liberty are worthy to 

or herself has to have as many versions as be cherished and secured as rights. This, 

proponents. Inevitably, its opponents respond according to Raz, shows us why the liberty to 


by gleefully showing how any one version con- 
tradicts some other. The usual form this takes 
is the construction of some ideal typical con- 
glomerate from two or more liberal theories, 
coupled with triumphant demonstration that 
the conglomerate is shot through with contra- 
diction. This can further be inferred to be 
necessary given the structure ascribed to lib- 
mi society and its inevitable breach of (“con- 
tradiction of') some one or more of the con- 
jtoraerant principles. 

Another often exploited source of contradic- 
tion can be found in some liberals’ theory of 
value. If there is a plurality of different kinds or 
foems of good, of such a kind that different 
goods are incommensurable, and of such a 
kind that the realization of any one of them can 
sometimes compete with the realization of 
another, then any theory which is faithful to 
the goods it seeks to depict will be capable of 
being damned as containing contradictory ele- 
ments. That a sound theory of the good has to 
be (has vulnerable may pass unnoticed by the 
denouncers. A softer target is the value- 
relativism held by some liberals, and some- 
times ascribed to all. Where that is represented 
u itself a compelling or objective reason for 
tolerance or liberty, the contradiction is ob- 
vious. But that fallacy need not affect pluralis- 
tic theories of value. 

It is, however, an untenable individualism 
riricfr is seen as the primary vice of liberalism, 
liberalism is derided alternately as bdmg the 
feory that society is a simple aggregation or 
■consociation" of pre-formed persons, or as 


speak one’s mind or to choose one’s career is of 
a different order from the freedbm to choose 
different flavours of ice-cream, pleasing 
though the latter may be. 

It also backs up the idea that there are cer- 
tain positive services to which, under liberal 
principles, one has, and should be acknow- 
ledged to have, rights. Education, for ex- 
ample, is as necessary a condition of one's 
chance of autonomy as is freedom from servile 
constraints. On this account, indeed, Raz pro- 
pounds the view that the harms which Mill’s 
harm principle properly embraces are all and 
only those assaults and interferences which 
diminish autonomy; accordingly he reads fail- 
ure to provide autonomy-conditioning services 
as also a species of harm for the purpose of the 
principle. To my mind, this goes rather beyond 
any reasonable reading of the term “harm"; 
but that hardly matters if the autonomy thesis 
does genuinely justify both a clearly defined 
harm principle and a principle about rights to 
positive services as essential supports to one’s 
autonomy. And surely it does. 

As the foregoing makes clear, Raz’s line on 
“harm” evades a standard objection to the 
Millian approach. The claims that “harm" is an 
amoral or morally neutral concept, and that 
the restriction of public coercion to the preven- 
tion of harm is thus a morally neutral policy, 
are obviously untenable. But they are simply 
abandoned by Raz. His is (in the misleading 
current jargon) a "perfectionist” doctrine. 
That is, it candidly acknowledges itself as 
grounded in a moral theory about the good life 
for human beings. Autonomy is of the essence 
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in it. There is no claim that liberalism requires 
what I call “moral disestablishment"; only that 
the establishment permitted is minimal in 
scope. • 

Autonomy, moreover, is by no means a 
purely individualistic achievement. To value 
autonomy is to view individual lives as special 
in value, but it is to value also an essentially 
societal achievement. For the circumstances in 
which individuals can possibly live auto- 
nomous lives are social ones, add the worth- 
while opportunities which have to exist to 
make autonomy real can exist only In certain 
types of social formation. To promote the con- 
ditions of autonomy is to promote a good. But 
it is essentially a public or collective good. No 
one can enjoy these conditions except when 
they are available generally, even if not univer- 
sally. Accordingly, liberalism grounded in 
autonomy is not a morally individualistic 
creed. This point depends indeed on Raz’s de- 
finition of moral individualism as “the doctrine 
that only states of individual human beings, or 
aspects of their lives, can be intrinsically good 
or valuable". None the worse for that. Not the 
least valuable aspects of the book are this con- 
cise definition of a slippery term and the era- 
dication of some of the fallacies it invites. 

In passing, one might here remark that the 
analytical style of Raz’s current work as exhi- 
bited in the treatment of concepts such ns indi- 
vidualism, autonomy or freedom itself shows a 
clean break from the post-war Oxford style of 
linguistic analysis. No claim is made to be pro- 
ducing or reproducing the usages of ordinary 
language; nor doe? anything turnon what “we" 
mean by this or that. It is candidly accepted 
that there are here no value-neutral definitions 
of terms such that, having set up the definition, 
one can proceed independently to decide 
whether what it defines is good, bad or indif- 
ferent; rather, to define is to theorize; to pro- 
pose an understanding of the idea as it is to be 
defended or supported or, I suppose, attacked. 
What Ronald Dworkin calls the “semantic 
sting" is drawn; practical concepts are all inter- 
pretative at heart, and we have to define our 
principles in defining them. This line of 
approach, on which a good deal of current 
work in the liberal and social democratic tradi- 
tions seems lately to have been converging, is 
surely a sound and welcome one. Even so, it 
poses new problems as to the interrelations of 
descriptive and prescriptive work, and these 
will have to be thought out anew. 

The point of Raz’s practical principles is to 
propose political liberty, not as instrumental to 
some radically other good, as Mill himself did 
in advocating free speech for the contribution 


it makes to truth and its revelation, but rather 
as intrinsic to autonomy and to the conditions 
of autonomy. The conditions of autonomy are 
in their essence public goods, and intrinsic to 
them is the ability of persons and parties freely 
to ud vance and propose political ideals. This, 
together with the new analytical approach, en- 
tails that there is no single monolithic “liberal- 
ism'’, which is a composite of oil liberal 
theories, classical, nco-classical, social dem- 
ocratic, or whatever. Rather there is a tradition 
or family of traditions in political thought, of 
which one’s own work may be put forward as 
an interpretation and restatement (or a criti- 
que). Internal contradiction is a vice in any 
version of liberal theory, but can hardly be 
ascribed to the tradition as a whole. 

The fact that there are disputes or debates 
among representatives of a tradition cannot be 
thought a vice in any theory which treats inde- 
pendence of mind as a virtue. Ideas should be 
winnowed in debate. Doubtless mnny of the 
critics who Find liberalism self-contradictory 
also favour debate. It is they who have to look 
out for their own risks of self-contradiction. 

There are points both minor and major on 
which it would be possible to enter disputes or 
debates with Raz. Trivially, I am glad when he 
cites me, but less so when one book is twice 
mis-cited under two different wrong names, 
once as source of n paper not printed in that 
conjectural volume. Again, the doctrine of 
“ziovitf actus interrupttts " seems a novelty; 
coitus interveniens is its cousin in misconcep- 
tion, I suppose. More substantially, Raz's doc- 
trine of authority as the ability peremptorily to 
change a person's reasons for action seems to 
me wrong, for the same reason as it is 
erroneous to think of norms as reasons for 
action in themselves. A legal authority is one 
which can determine conclusively or defeasibly 
what is legally wrong or right. In so far as I have 
reason to act legally, such a determination then 
affects what I have reason to do. But not be- 
cause reasons are somehow manufacturable 
from thin air. 

Most substantially, although Raz has a 
beautiful and lucid analysis of equality among 
persons, he has too little warmth for it as an 
ideal. Differential access to the goods of life 
may or may not betoken inequality of respect 
for persons. But where it does, it is on that 
account alone an evil. There is more to be said 
for Dworkinian equality of respect than Raz 
allows. Still, thai these and other weighty 
points of debate arise from this book is not 
surprising. Since it both takes and favours an 
independent line it is twice over a book of 
independent mind. 
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Forty years ago the Welfare State excited wide- 
spread enthusiasm. The war strengthened de- 
mands for a more just and generous social 
order, administered by the State and devoted' 
to popular welfare; common sacrifices de- 
served common securities. The Beveridge Re- 
port named “five giant evils to be destroyed - 
Want. Disease, Ignorance. Squalor and Idle- 
ness" - and the intelligentsia applauded and 
extended its recommendations. Enthusiasm 
was not confined to the Left. The three pillars 
of the Welfare State - the Education Act, the 
National Insurance Act and the National 
Health Service Act- were associated with the 
names of Butler, Beveridge and Bcvan: a Con- 
servative, a Liberal and a Socialist. Like war- 
fare, Welfare was above class politics. 

This consensus has recently been subjected 
to several damaging assaults. First, it has re- 
peatedly been demonstrated that the middle 
classes do remarkably well out of the Welfare 
State. They staff many of its departments and 
are its most successful customers, assiduous in 
using its services and claiming its benefits. 
They are highly successful in the competition 
for scarce educational resources. The expan- 
sion of higher education in the 1960s produced 
subsidies for the affluent rather than opportu- 
nities for the poor; the class composition of 
university students remains almost the same 
today as it was In (he the 1920s. Through stu- 
dent grants the State essentially subsidizes 
middle-class people in tbeir pursuit of middle- 
class jobs. Indeed, the Welfare State has often 
seemed to be more successful at providing jobs 
for administrators than services for the poor. 

In 1980 Britain employed 5.3 million public 
servants, as compared with 3.6 million in West 
Germany and 3.1 million in France. The Inland 
Revenue employed almost the same number of 
people as the American Federal tax system, 
The educational system employed 717,000 
non-teaching staff in 1979 as compared with 
398,000 in 1965. Medical expenditure often 
seems to advance the interests of medical prac- 
titioners and scientists rather than patients. 
State-funded architecture and town planning 
often seem to be a conspiracy of professionals 
against their clients. . . . 

Second, the Welfare State has failed to eli- 
minate many of the problems it was set up to 
tackle. Primary poverty persisted throughout 
the 1960s, particularly among one-parent fami- 
lies. Tawney's prediction that under a Welfare 
State it “would cease to be the rule fox the rich 
to be rewarded , not only with riches, but with a 
preferential share of health and life, and for the . 
penalty of the poor to be not merely poverty, 
but ignorance, sickness and premature death” 
has proved an empty one. Enormous inequali- 
ties persist between the health of the rioh and 
of the poor. In 1980 the risk of death before 
retirement was seven-and-a-half times as great 
for unskilled manual workers and their wives 
as for professional men and their wives. Hie 
Black. Report argued that inequality in health 
has actually widened under the National 
i Health Service. The poor continued to do ex- 
tremely badly in the educational system and 
. increased expenditure did Kttlf to compensate 
for disadvantages rooted in home-back- 
grounds, In particular, the Welfare State has 
dona remarkably tittle to reduce British social 
inequalities. The bottom 50 per cent of the 
population received 27.3 per cent of all gross 
/income m 1949 but only 23.5 per cent in 1970/ 

, 1 71. Progressive taxation has had liule impact 

on the fortunes of the rich. The top 10 per cent 
received 27.1 per cent of post-tax income in 
1949 and 23.9 per cent in 1970/71. In 1972 the 
top 20 per cent of the population still owned 85 
per cent of all British wealth. The main post- 
war redistribution in wealth has not been be- 
i tween' the. rich and the poor 1 but between the 
very rich and the rich, ...... V 

Third, (he Welfore State has imposed endr- 
: moiis burdens on the econbmy. BeVeridge had 


estimated that there would be no real increase 
in the cost of health and rehabilitation services 
between 1945 and 1965, “it being assumed that 
there will actually be some development of the 
service, and as a consequence of this develop-, 
menf a reduction in the number of cases requir- 
ing it”. In fact, spending rose astronomically. 
By the mid-1970s 46,5 per cent of all GDP was 
devoted to public expenditure, much of it to 
welfare. This led to widespread reassessment 
of the relationship between public expenditure 
and economic growth. In the 1960s it had been 
assumed that the social services were essential 
to a vigorous and sophisticated economy; in 
the 1970s many commentators presented them 
as antagonistic to growth, drawing resources 
from the productive sector of the economy, 
reducing incentives and curbing initiatives. 
Bacon and Waiter Ellis, for example, claimed 
that the public sector was absorbing too many 
resources, starving the private sector and 
damaging productivity. Milton Friedman sug- 
gested that paternalistic welfare programmes 
“weaken the family; reduce the incentive to 
work, save and innovate; reduce the accumula- 
tion of tax and limit our freedom”. To many it 
seemed that the unchecked Welfare State was 
capable of smothering the affluent society. 

Fourth, (he complexity of the welfare system 
has ted to widespread dissatisfaction. Barbara 
Woolton has well remarked that "Giant Com- 
plexity” should be added to Beveridge's Five 
Giant Evils. A bewilderingly large number of 
benefits have been introduced by different 
government departments to support poor 
families. There are over a hundred DHSS leaf- 
lets on social security provision - and one of 
these is a leaflet that lists all the other leaflets. 
In consequence, large numbers of eligible 
people fail to claim such entitlements as sup- 
plementary benefits, free school meals, rate 


rebates, fent allowances and free prescrip- 
tions. In 1979 only 55 per cent of eligible per- 
sons claimed rent allowances and only 60 per 
cent free school meals. 

Fifth, several right-wing economists have 
suggested that the competitive market would 
be more efficient at providing welfare services 
than the monopolistic State. The provision of 
so-called "free” welfare services, they argue, 
denies citizens the freedom of choice they en- 
joy as consumers in the competitive market 
and forces them to put up with inferior pro- 
ducts. "Most families are already paying in- 
directly for all the welfare services they con- 
sume", the Institute of Economic Affiiirs has 
remarked. "What possible objection can there 
be to bringing this payment into the open by 
direct charging for schooling, hospitals, G.P.s 
and the rest?” 

Finally, some American neo-conscrvatives 
have argued that the Welfare State is positively 
counterproductive. Charles Murray's influen- 
tial study Losing Ground : American Social 
Policy 1950-1980 (1984) suggests that welfare 
legislation has created adverse incentives and 
undermined individual responsibility. The ex- 
plosion of expenditure on job training, food 
stamps, and welfare has reversed progress 
made in the 1950s and early 1960s and made 
matters worse for America’s poor and minor- 
ities, its supposed beneficiaries. Welfare pay- 
ments, the argument runs, persuade the poor 
to make short-term decisions which have dis- 
astrous long-term consequences; by making it 
more attractive for them to drop out of school, 
abandon low-paid jobs and have illegitimate 
children, -benefits tempt them into a Faustian 
bargain with the State which keeps them per- 
manently dependent. "We tried to do more for 
the poor and produced more poor instead”, 
Murray argues. “We have tried to remove the 


Above Cuckmere Haven 

For John Burningham 

This is a reachable coast: 
the cliff, though it unscrolls 
the modest curve of a buttress 
is no young Atlas, 
and doesn’t presume to try 
to shoulder up the sky; 

and the sky itself, 
translucent as a harebell, 
pales, but will not disclose 
the point at which it wavers 
into an immortelle 
of gases, stars. 

The pillboxes, rust-brown, 
ask to be picnicked on ; 
no patriotic gull 
wooingly calls 
the farmboys to enlist. 

These desultory ghosts 

that feed the air again 

must be their grandchildren 1 

who neverwent to the Somme, : 

Dunkirk or Spain, 

but locked the sil os foil 

of missile-grain. 

. Visions, like meadowrblues, 
are dust in the hand, . 
seeds where the grass thins 
to light, and, wherethe cliff , 

■perishes, Chalk and sand: ! 
this is a coast ofbories. . »•'; 1 . 
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barriers to escape from poverty, andinadver 
tenlly built a 1 rap. "He speculates that the best 
way to help (lie poor may be to scrap much of 
the welfare system for those of working age - 
this is the Alexandrian solution: “cut th? knot 
for there is no way to untie it”. 

The Conservative Party has been quick to 
exploit such arguments. Sir Keith Joseph has 
slated that "it is clear that the middle ground 
way was not a secure base but a slippery slope 
to socialism and stale control". Margaret 
Thatcher has boasted that “amidst our well 
publicized difficulties a vital new debate is be- 
ginning, or perhaps an old debate is being re- 
newed, about the proper role of government, 
the welfare state and the attitudes on which it 
rests”. 

Douglas E. Ashford's The Emergence of tht 
Welfare Stales is a major contribution to this 
“vital new debate", although not one of which 
the Prime Minister would approve. Based on a 
formidable body of secondary literature, illus- 
trated from a well-chosen selection of primary 
documents, and concerned with the develop- 
ment of the welfare state not only in Britain bul 
also in France, Germany, Sweden and the Un- 
ited States, it is an impressive achievement, 
and will be a valuable resource for anyone 
seriously concerned with modem social policy. . 
Ashford’s argument is comparative through- 3 
out, but perhaps his most interesting insights 
are into the weaknesses of the British Welfare 
State. 

He ascribes many of these weaknesses to the 
limited imaginations of the late Victorian and 
Edwardian intelligentsia. Political philo- 
sophers such as T. H. Green, Leslie Stephen 
and Leonard Hobhouse tried to reconcile 
liberalism with the demands of a more collec- 
tivist age. They continued to understand social 
problems in terms of individual morality and to 
worry about the impact of social reforms onthe 
characters of the poor. Hobhouse argued that 
in an ideal society "idleness would be regarded 
as a social pest, to be stamped out like crime” 
and the young Beveridge advocated ,, comp!e(e 
and permanent loss of all citizenship rights" for 
the poor, through public institutions, emigra- 
tion and even starvation. They habitually di- 
vided the world between those who did good 
and those to whom good was done. Like John 
Toynbee, they regretted suffering but never 
questioned the system that produced It. Their 
comfortable position in English life and their 
links with the political 6lite dissuaded them 
from original thought and encouraged a com- 
placent belief in social engineering. Social in- 
vestigators sacrificed intellectual rigour tor 
empirical certainty and policy-makers » 
chnngcd public debate for political ex- 
pediency. 

Even the political ferment of the Edvvar 
period foiled to produce many intellecw 
breakthroughs. The Labour Pnrty was rema«- 
ably unoriginal in its social thought. 
Webbs, who generated a plethora of ideas, 
regarded the "reform of social conditions 
palliative for original sin” and had hltie spi , 
pothy for the working class; they P*® 1 
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j]ve influence on the national educational sys- 
tem- "Unlike the individually-sponsored and 
discreetly privileged products of Jowett’s Bnl- 
lio]", Ashford argues, “the nornialiens were 
intimately involved in reshaping French poli- 
lical thinking, in translating new ideas into 
workable education programmes and in pro- 
viding a new philosophical justification for 
democracy." Durkheim and others presented 
laissez-faire liberalism ns anathema to social 
solidarity. They argued that limits needed to he 
placed on economic inequality; that the state 
needed to provide security for the working 
dass; and that only a liberalisme nformiste, 
based on a sociolngie rtformistc, could en- 
hance Individual capabilities while preserving 
social solidarity. Republicans, liberals and 
socialists alike agreed that the State had a 
social obligation to its citizens. The French 
consequently linked social legislation to a de- 
veloping concept of a democratic State. They 
nay have been slower than the British in pro- 
tiding welfare, but they built on more solid 
foundations. 

How were ideas about social policy, whether 
vulgar or sophisticated, translated into prac- 
tice? Ashford suggests that many of the most 
snportant innovations took place between the 
wars, principally under Conservative govern- 
ments. The main obstacles to the nationaliza- 
tion of social policy were swept aside: tradi- 
tional charitable assistance failed to deal with 
mass unemployment; private insurers faced se- 
vere financial strains and were eager to offload 
unprofitable risks on to the State; professional 
groups were gradually co-opted into national 
social security programmes; and the agricultu- 
ral sector was brought under State protection. 
Ihe State rapidly increased its capacity to 
spend money, employ service staff and sub- 
ordinate local government. In Britain the num- 
ber of social service employees doubled be- 
tween 1914 and 1933 and quadrupled between 
1933 and 1940; between 1930 and 1950 about 
half of all public funds were spent on social 
services. At the same time, the Left learned to 
writ within the parliamentary system and be- 
pn lo see how social legislation could be used 
to advance its political aims. 

Ashford suggests that the fragility of the 
British Welfare State is in large pnrt due to 
compromises made during these years. The 
problem of fond ownership was all but ignored 
■ Mltical discussion. The Friendly Societies 
Hunted Labour Party enthusiasm for social 
iraurance and limited workiug-clnss involve- 
Wn t in new legislation. Private insurance 
companies exploited the politicnl system to 
jottrve their independence. The inadequate 
"WUw machinery survived intact until 1948. 
Jo* compromises resulted partly from the 
^difference of politicians und the strength of 
to Civil Service. Few politicians look a lively 
Jjofttt In wage policy and labour relations: 
\b“rchill was not peculiar in preferring file 
tojopagne of grand strategy lo the gruel of 
legislation. The Lubour Party's propos- 
® for the relief of mnss unemployment did 
“Ik more than reiterate Edwardian rccom- 
• orations. The Civil Service was responsible 
w the bulk of policy innovations and the 
Jflnr acquired enormous power over the 
« insurance system, playing a more direct 
shaping social policy than finance minls- 
. in any other advanced country, 
ntijh trade unions took little part in social 
■l™*- They chose to pursue their ends 
cal <sn J^Hamentary politics, but the pollti- 
Isk JUi- to ignore them. Few minisr 

-.•■Jilted them. The trade unions' preoc- 
• wifo industrial conflicts distracted 
form er m COns ^ e t a rion of the long-term re- 
Itmaiw' ^ ® tate * onion barons spent more 
did ft mong themselves than they 

aboul 80ClaI benefits. In conse- 
tjS®| were never linked to welfare as 
.. tL J? °ther European countries. 

• Brititti State was consequently 
^wuerajlc product. Richard Titmuss 
Of the "wBr*warmed impulse 
P°lS!J 0r 3 >hOfe generous society”; but 
'folded remained the province of hard- 
Attlee agreed with 
• War was Britain’s main prior- 
*hat the Labour Party “should 
measures implemented 
r winning the war”. Beveridge 
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machine, hut Ashford finds his social thought 
unoriginal, unimaginative and unsympathetic. 
His plan, ns he ndmitted. "stemmed from what 
all of us had imbibed from the Webbs”, and his 
assumptions were often harsh. He wanted to 
create a "safety-net” For the poor, not a new 
type of State. He continued to worry about 
weakening the incentive to work and under- 
mining voluntary assistance. 

In the event, even Beveridge's modest pro- 
posals were vigorously contested. Worried that 
increased taxes would extinguish economic 
growth, the Treasury lamented the loss of the 
Poor Law threat of prison for the unreformed 
unemployed and the ease of obtaining unem- 
ployment insurance, and objected to what it 
saw as excessively high child-benefits. In 1944 
it estimated that social spending in 1945 would 
be £450 million, rising to £831 million in 1965. 
Popular enthusiasm for the Beveridge Report 
undermined Treasury influence but failed to 
convert policy-makers to a radical vision of 
future social policy. Even the National Health 
Service, the centrepiece of the Welfare State, 
was weakened by compromises: medical spe- 
cialists and their teaching and research hospit- 
als were insulated from the national system, 
family doctors preserved their professional 
autonomy, and health-care centres were more 
or less abandoned. Despite their fragmented 
political system, the Freqch did much better, 
linking expanded welfare provision to a popu- 
lar commitment to social solidarity. 

The British Welfare State, according to 
Ashford, was flawed from the start. The ex- 
pansion of the State was not accompanied by 
any serious re-examination of its constitutional 
and political foundations. Pojicy-making was 
characterized by Machiavellianism and an in- 
stitutional narcissism which smothered original 
thinking. Its tone was highly paternalistic: “In 
the case of nutrition and health, just as in the 
cose of education,” Douglas Jay wrote in 1947. 
"the gentleman in Whitehall really does know 
better what is good for people than the people 
know themselves.” Even the high priest of 
social welfare, Titmuss, assumed that "a small 
61itc in a totally mobilized society could deter- 
mine social and economic policies without the 
distractions, setbacks and inefficiencies of 
democratic governance”. Intellectuals were 
wedded to evangelical and Benthamite pre- 
judices, and m&ny continued to assume that 
citizenship rights should be determined by 
one's ability to avoid pauperism, sloth and in- 
temperance. For the French, on the other 
hnnd, “social policies were not simply new gov- 
ernmental functions, but efforts to enhance the 
participatory vitality of French politics, to 
crente new associational links among French 
citizens, and to enable the less privileged to 
become fully active, responsible members of 

society”. , 

In/1 Future for AIL Malcolm Wicks, Labour 
Party candidate for Croydon North-West, 
takes up the history of the British Welfare 
State where Ashford leaves off. (Ashford 
promises to deal with the period between 1950 
and the present in a subsequent volume.) 
Wicks argues that the New Right has hijacked, 
the Conservative Party; that it has destroyed 
the post-war consensus arid set about disman- 
. tiina the Welfare State; and that Its policies wti 
become much more radical and destructive if it 
wins the next General Election: "we may have 
seen nothing yet". His prose is 
well Informed and, other than n the abomm- 
able conclusion, which has evidently been co- 
written by Dave Spart, he refrains from tedious 
babbleabout "savage” cuts, "obscene pote 
and "massive" working-class resistance. Hav- 
ing mastered the literature on the subject, Jje 
recognizes that the Welfare State has Us de- 
fects, admitting that it is too remote from the 
needs of its clients, too often run in the In- 
lerests of its administrators, and too prone to . 
transfer resources to the middle claw. But he 
Sts that the only humane soiution to these 
nrnhWr/i lies in expansion and reform. 

^ nTof foe radicalism of the posi- 

exaggerations. orm „ f (he New 

ZhHnToT. sw—'' 

Right, and oi H the : conservative 
■ a new phi- : 
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by the Left because it likes to feci threatened. 
But it has little substance. The Conservative 
Party has praised free enterprise and self- 
reliance and pilloried state bureaucracy and 
welfare scrounging throughout the post-war 
years. Edward Heath made a reputation in the 
1960s as an advocate of the free market. The 
Labour Party has never lost an opportunity to 
suggest that the Conservatives are plotting to 
dismantle the Welfare State and unleash mar- 
ket forces. Mrs Thatcher is certainly peculiarly 
fond of free market rhetoric , but in practice she 
and her Government have repeatedly accom- 
modated themselves to the demands of the 
welfare system. 

The Government's hostility to increased ex- 
penditure on welfare is not peculiar to Con- 
servatives. In 1966 the Labour administration 
responded to economic pressures with a series 
of economies, including prescription charges. 
By 1975 even Anthony Crosland was forced to 
admit - at a civic lunch - that “the party is 
over". The Callaghan government fomented 
the “burden" of taxation and tried to cut public 
spending. It also tried to encourage the trend 
towards owner-occupntion, describing owning 
one's own home os “a basic and natural desire” 
for most people. Other Etiropcnn administra- 
tions, of the left as well as the right, have been 
forced by economic circumstances to prune 
their expenditure. 

In fact, the Government has done less to 
dismantle the Welfare State than the rhetoric 
of its supporters and opponents suggests. It has 
failed dramatically to fulfil its pledge to hold 
down public spending. The All Party Select 
Committee on Treasury Affairs calculated that 
public expenditure increased by 12.3 per cent 
over the five financial years to 1983/4 and sug- 
gested that the Government has understated 
its spending. Between 1979/80 and 1984/5 real 
spending rose by 1 per cent on education, 
17 per cent on health and personal social ser- 
vices and 28 per cent on social security. 

Nor has the Government made any serious 
attempt to dismantle the National Health Ser- 


vice. Between 1979 and 1983 the number of 
people the NHS employs increased by 7 per 
cent, with an 8 per cent increase in medical 
staff and 11 per cent increase in nursing staff. 
Increases in prescription charges have indeed 
been dramatic - they went up by nearly 1,000 
per cent between 1979 and 1986 - yet about 
three-quarters of prescriptions remain exempt 
from charges, and the proportion of NHS fund- 
ing derived from charges has only risen from 
4.4 percent In 1979/80to4.8perqcntin 1985/6. 
The complaint that the Health Service is in 
crisis is not supported by figures for expendi- 
ture, and may well owe something to the re- 
allocation of resources away from the acute 
hospitals in the South-East, which have power- 
ful connections in the media, towards the dep- 
rived regions and the Cinderella services. 

The Government has also failed to engineer 
a change in popular attitudes to welfare. In 
September 1985, a Gallup poll showed that 80 
per cent of respondents thought the Govern- 
ment was spending too Little on the National 
Health Service. In February 1985, another poll 
found that 59 per cent favoured more public 
expenditure on services, even ir it meant higher 
taxes, nnd that only 16 per cent wnntcd to see 
tax cuts if that meant cutting services. 

This underlying continuity in the recent his- 
tory of the British Welfare State is hardly sur- 
prising. The practical options availublc to 
politicians arc limited. The weakness of the 
British economy will make a .return to the, 
generosity of the early 1960s impossible, but* 
the ageing of the population and the problem 
of structural unemployment will create a 
mounting demnnd for basic welfare services. 
The current debate about the future of the 
Welfare State is- largely n matter of rhetoric. 
The voters in the election arc confronted with a 
choice between a Conservative Party which 
boasts about economies but confronts an ex- 
panding body of welfare-clients, and opposi- 
tion parties which promise more generosity but 
are constrained by an inefficient and de- 
teriorating economy. 
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G. R. ELTON 

The Parliament of England, 1559-1581 
399pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

0521 32835 7 
D.M.LOADES 
The Tudor Court 
272pp. Batsford. £19.95. 

0713438665 

Although it is written in Sir Geoffrey Elton's 
usual brisk and trenchant style. The Parliament 
of England, 1559-1581 is a somewhat eerie 
book. A prime object of the work is to correct 
the view of Parliament created by Sir John 
Neale: the result is a dialogue with the dead. 
There are few pages on which Neale's name 
docs not feature, often in n reproachful foot- 
note, and the whole book rests on an assump- 
tion that its readers are fully conversant with 
his work. Indeed, it ennnot be understood un- 
less it is read alongside Neale's two volumes on 
Elizabeth I and her Parliaments', it is ironic that 
the effect of Elton's efforts is to force students 
of Parliament to read the writings of Neale. 

This book covers the same period as the first 
of Neale's volumes, but Elton is not writing a 
second volume. This abstinence is for good and 
generous reasons, but the result is to leave 
some questions in the air. Perhaps the most 
important of these concerns the parliamentary 
liberty of free speech. ( El ton argues convin- 
cingly that the only parliamentary "privilege" 
recognized by contemporaries was that of free- 
dom from arrest: the remainder of what we 
have too loosely called “privileges", were, in 
fact, liberties.) The question of whether the 
principle of free speech extended to the right to 
initiate discussion on any matter was one cru- 
cial to a number of the parliamentary clashes of 
Elizabeth's reign. As Elton here acknow- 
ledges, Elizabeth, by her assertion that matters 
of state could be introduced only “on behalf of 
the Queen and with her permission", curtailed 
Parliament’s liberty in an apparently unpre- 
cedented manner. However, the great conflicts 
over this restriction came in the 1580s and la- 
ter, most notably, of course, over licences Bnd 
monopolies, and therefore lie outside Elton’s 
scope here. 

Still, it is a symptom of a book’s value that 
the reader is left asking for more. This is, and 
will remain for the foreseeable future, the de- 
finitive work on how Parliament functioned in 
the later sixteenth century. It describes how 


business was handled in both Houses, and by 
the Queen: there are some illuminating pages 
on Elizabeth’s use of the veto, which is seen 
primarily as a means of forcing warring interest 
groups into ngrecmenl. Elton properly re- 
minds us about expiring laws, and laws being 
repealed, both of which have usually been ig- 
nored by historians of a whiggish cast. Very few 
problems arc left unresolved after this relent- 
less survey. One that is is the use of proxies in 
the Lords, which Elton describes as remaining 
“full of mystery". He is here able to set out in 
detail his argument that the procedural de- 
velopments regarded by Neale as a sign of the 
growing "maturity" of the House of Commons 
were both less significant and less systematic 
than has been thought. In particular, Elton 
argues that the use of bill committees, on which 
both Neale and Notestein laid so much stress, 
remained rare in this period and "was not re- 
sorted to if there seemed insufficient doubt 
about the terms of a bill". The majority of bills 
were prepared before the session, rather than 
being drafted in the parliament, and the idea 
that 1571 saw the origins of a regular commit- 
tee for grievances is an error: the various 
nt tempts of these years to turn the Commons 
into a body capable of generating legislation 
from within itself, "interesting though they 
nre", never, Elton claims, “got very far or 
achieved very much”. 

Certain categories of bills and acts are ex- 
amined in depth. Elton's discussion of supply 
rests on his own view that “everyone accepted 
that regular peacetime taxation had come to 
stay and that the ordinary rather than the ex- 
traordinary tasks of government obliged the 
nation to assist the Queen financially", an 
argnment he has sought to prove elsewhere. 
He is almost certainly correct, yet the fact that 
Elizabeth's spokesmen always made a great 
deal of foreign dangers and Scottish threats 
surely suggests that the notion of the monarch 
"living off his own” except in times of war still 
had some appeal. There is a very interesting 
consideration of the way in which the bill for 
supply and the Commons' appeal to Elizabeth 
to marry were intertwined in 1566, although 
not all readers may be fully convinced by 
Elton’s argument that “money . . . rather than 
politics" caused the difficulties of .that session. 

On bills for the common weal, by far the 
largest category with which Parliament con- 
cerned itself, the book is, predictably, illumi- 
nating. It illustrates and proves Elton’s theory 
that most economic - and, indeed, social - 
measures were not the result of deliberate and 


Anthony Fletcher 

MARKJOSHLANSKY 

Parliamentary Selection: Social and political 
' choice in early modem England 
258pp. Cambridge University Preps . £25 
(paperback, £8.95). 

0521322316 

The relationship between the centre and the 
localities has become a central preoccupation 
among historians of Elizabethan and Stuart 
England. No recurrent event focused that rela- 
tionship so sharply as parliamentary elections, 
. so Mark Kishlansky's new book is timely. His 
research has been prodigious; the fringe and 
detail of his documentation arc Impressive; his 
prose is taut and vibrant; his argument is force- 
ful and emphatic. The preface and first eight- 

■ pen pages of the book contain Its thesis, baldly 
stated; the rest supports this thesis by examples 
and selected narratives. 

Early modern society, Kishlaosky declares, 
was obsessed with hierarchy and order. He 
deploys the fertile notion that representation 

■ at Westminster at this tipie .Was achieved by 
selection rather than election, by chbi.ee that is 
within small circles of gentry who saw the mat- 

i ter in terms of personal honour and reputation. 
> In and nftcr 1640 came a transition: over a 
- 1 period of twenty years, explored briefly but 
powerfully in a pivotal .chapter, the finder lying 
nature of the process of parliamentary selec- 
tion changed. After the Restoration it became 
more systematic; building .ail . interest was 
something late Stuart gentry planned jsnd orga- 
nized; ideology became obtrusive; contests be- 


consislenl government policy, hut rather, “at 
best, demonstrate official recognition of sec- 
tional demands". S. T. Bindoff's elegant analy- 
sis of the origins of the Statute of Artificers is 
here demolished, for Elton shows that the 
aldermen of York knew before the session be- 
gan that a bill concerning apprenticeship was to 
be put before Parliament: he argues that the 
statute had its origins in the Council initiatives 
of 1559. 

The section on religious bills is disappoint- 
ing. Elton undoubtedly proves his argument 
that there was “no concerted puritan pro- 
gramme moved in parliament by a coherent 
party”; in particular he is here able to expand 
his attack on Neale’s "puritan choir", suggest- 
ing in passing that the forty-four members 
mentioned in the famous pasquil nre the mem- 
bers of the 1566 committee for the settlement 
of the succession. However, the self-denying 
statement at the beginning of this section that 
“a really full treatment" of religious matters is 
unnecessary given the writings of other histo- 
rians leads to an unbalanced treatment of what 
the author himself accepts was a highly signifi- 
cant area of parliamentary activity. 

This is an austere and scholarly work. By his 
decision to concentrate on the records of Par- 
liament itself, Elton has deprived his audience 
of the generally inaccurate but often entertain- 
ing information to be found in ambassadors' 
reports and private correspondence, and the 
reader - in particular, the young reader - will 
find The Parliament of England, 1559-1581 
hard going. But the rewards are great. 

In his prologue, Elton declares that “pro- 
longed involvement with parliament has in the 
end convinced me that the customary concen- 
tration on it as the centre of public affairs ... is 
entirely misleading". Real power, he believes, 
lay elsewhere, in the Council or at court. The 
court has indeed become a focus of attention 
for early modern historians, but much of their 
work remains either unpublished or available 
only in specialized journals. D. M. Loades’s 
book, which he describes as "a portrait of the 
English court over the period of 140 years from 
the accession of Edward IV to the death of 
Elizabeth, its structure, its funding and its way 
of life", is therefore welcome. It contains a 
great deal of information, much of it coming 
from the mid-Tudor period, thirty-one illustra- 
tions, and useful lists of royal houses and prin- 
cipal officers of the court. The undergraduate 
who virtuously seeks to start his essay on the 
court with a definition of it will not, however, 
find the answer in The Tudor Court. 


came more expensive; voting procedures be- 
came regularized. Social choice, by William 
Ill’s reign, had been transmuted into political 
choice. 

In a series of footnotes, Kfshiansky disputes 
about a dozen of the polls between 1604 and 
1640 which Derek Hirst listed in art appendix (o 
his pioneering work The Representative of the 
People? Contests, in this sense, he insists, hap- 
pened only rarely. His suggestion that, when 
they did occur, they generally created bitter 
personal and local feuds is supported , by the 
■ untypical example of the 1614 Somerset elec- 
tion. This is not convincing. We learn much 
from the book about the winnowing and sifting 
that was intended to avoid public confronta- 
tion on the election-day but we get little gense 
of how that day was seert by the county com- 
munity. Selection or election, whichever we 
call it, was about the representation of the shire 
on the national stage. The objective of private 
gentry meetings, held between the issue bf the 
writ and the county day, was, as Viscount 
Scudamore put it in Herefordshire in 1661, ^to 
agree upon such persons as they would jplhtly 
.. present to the freeholders". Tl$ gathering at 
. the sheriffs summons was never entirely fot- 
mai or wholly ritualistic, However carefully the 
ground had been prepared, therA was often an 
element pf uncertainty about Who would final- 
ly stand. Anyway , t bis i wasthere ally important 
moment , aiv occasion for |he asplrat^ Mglits 
' to feast the freehold drsandforgeatry t 6 ;pec 0 - 
; ra te the electiop return with a'roll-cajl of their 
. signatures. If unified choice was alWaysprefer- 
; ' able, proper choice, evep if^ljat involved the 
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draws between peaceful elections, settled be- 
fore the freeholders came together, and divi- 
sive ones, following a meeting that found itself 
forced to choose, seems much too sharp. . 

Nor does he adequately sustain his view that 
most contests before the civil wnr “arose 
accidentally because of a failure of com- 
munication or the tardiness of one entrant or 
another". In every case where more than two 
men were rumoured or believed to be ready to 
serve, considerations of suitability, in terms of 
their charaoter and political and religious alti- 
tudes, could apply. Men had to set their in- 
creasing concern for effective representation 
against their horror of the factiousness inhe- 
rent in a competition. Sometimes the rhetoric 
pf unity and concord upon which Kishlansky 
draws so heavily may have been more a tactic 
* ton an expression of the' foremost objective. 

• Already, in the 1620s, there was concern with 
weighing men’s abilities, with seeking a good 
“patriot". That term was acquiring significant 
; , political connotations. More of the shires were 
.contested in the Long Parliament elections 
ton in 1661'or 1681 or.1689. Kishlansky’s de- 
; • sire to escape, the shackles of what he calls the 
“Whig cqridn ,, . has led him into an- excesslve 
scepticism about .political consciousness in the 
i locality prior $ 1640; TWs in turn, it may be 
suggested, causes him to place tod much emph- 
; asis on the draipatic events of the years from 
!■ ;• T64Q. tp l 66 Q. aS the motor of change; in. the 
electoral process; .■ 

' , ^ s'prq^ocative book,' not a definitive . 

9 ne - Itwllllnspirq debate and disagreement, 
» Ptehiand it should not be 
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Politics Without Parliaments, 1629-1640 
252pp. Allen and Umvin. £22. 
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Traditional histories of the 1630s depict the 
decade of Charles I’s personal rule without 
parliaments as a crucial cause of the Civil War. 
Clarendon , however, described the decade asa 
period of the “fullest calm and greatest nu». 
sure of felicity". Between Puritan polemic and 
denunciatory speeches in the Long Parliament 
on the one liund. and royalist panegyric od the 
other, lies the central question: how did the 
English people and especially the gentry who 
governed the shires respond to the enactments 
and demands of personnl rule7 

Wisely observing that compliance is not 
approval and that the vituperation of r few 
should not be taken as the views of a majority, 
Esther Cope attempts, from contemporary 
diaries, letters, speeches and behaviour, to 
assess responses to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, financial exactions, religious policy, 
schemes to improve the militia and finally the 
Scots war. On each subject she contributes 
valuable information and sound sense. The 
“silent majority’' of Caroline England, she 
observes, cared more for conscientious minis- 
ters than about complex doctrinal differences; 
the lack of access to legislation, she finds, was 
no serious problem Charles's poor entertain- 
ment on the summer progress of 1636, it is 
interestingly suggested, may have expressed 
the gentry's disgruntlement. 

But Professor Cope’s failure to explore her 
material and suggestions further leaves us 
asking: how unpopular was the Laudian emph- 
asis on ceremonies? How effective was the 
programme to improve defences or enforce the 
Book of Orders? How much resentment was 
aroused by fiscal exactions and projects? 
Though final answers are doubtless elusive, 
Cope’s best chapters - on 1629 and 1639- and 
.best passages, on the dispute over the muster- 
master’s fee for example, show how much w 
can learn. By contrast, the discussions of 
knighthood and forest fines, the elections to 
the Short Parliament, most of all the collection 
of ship money and rating disputes over it, are 
disappointingly superficial. 

There are larger problems too. By discussing 
perceptions of and responses to policies with- 
out studying the making of policies, Politics 
Without Parliaments fails to show how far 
Charles innovated nnd misses the extent k» 
which over some matters the Council was re- 
sponding to local initiatives and requests rather 
than offending local sensibilities. By excluding 
the court and Council, Cope passes over 
nt Whitehall who shared (and articulated) iw 
misgivings of the country and so mitigated roe 
sense of alienation. An account of the uviof 
conditions of the 1630s seems necessary « • 

are to understand the impact of demands o 
. money and services. More important, her 
ure to study the instruments of enforce® 
and the question of censorship makes it di 
cult to weigh up actions and words. For all 
careful balance of Cope's book, its concen 
tion on contentious moments and cetao 
calibres may distort as well ns reveal. - 

Cope concludes that the complaint* aire , 
the 1630s focused on misunderstandings 
sought clarifications, and that they 
real threat to the government; not until h? ■. 
with the Scots war and Scottish P r0 P a ® a , ^ 
did grievances and misgivings harden an 
- here. But while this seems sound; pro 
remain: would a fuller explanation o . .. 
intentions have dispelled criticism? An , 
did the rebellion of the hated nor to„ 

A. r_n B-.I.-.I, Inunlism? DCVPV 


dom fail to exdte English loynhsnjJ ^ w 

such questions are not answered, tneq* ~ 
which Charles’s campaign was foredoci ^ 
to. which the war created new grievam^. 


gave old ones a new platform, indeed , ^ 
oology of England’s disillusionmen 
monarch,; remains unclear. V/e at 1 * . n ^ 
explain how and why it was that Be Ajj.' 
outbreak of the first Bishops’ war and ^ 

mooing Of Parliament . in 'Septera 
the- focus of politics shifted -*< 

qomplaipts to the Condition of Engl * yjj 
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Decoding the heavens 


Pat rick Curry 

J.D. NORTH 

Horoscopes and History 

2 j 2 pp. Warburg Institute. Paperback, £26. 

0854810684 

PA0LA ZAMBELLI (Editor) 

“Astrologlhaliuclnnir*; Stars and the End of 
lie World in Luther’s time 

206pp. Berlin: de Gruyler. DM 12H. 

J II 0103176 

Pie history of astrology Is a hackwuter, infre- 
quently visited by scholars. Both of the books 
under review clearly intimate that it could, and 
should, be something more. In the end, how- 
ever, and for different reasons, they them- 
selves fail to bear out that promise. 

J, D. North's Horoscopes and History is one 
of the Warburg Institute’s occasional series of 
Surveys and Texts. It is a minor jewel - one 
which, to be fair, is minor only because of the 
nodesty of Professor North’s aims. The main 
one is to examine a century-old intellectual 
problem, namely, how best to divide the zodiac 
into twelve (sometimes eight) mundane or 
drily “houses". Along the way, North succeeds 
b two wider purposes. The first Is to illuminate 
Ihe transmission of medieval and early modern 
scientific ideas; the second is to demonstrate 
the usefulness of astrological data (especially 
horoscopes) to historians. 

Astrologers - including many whom we 
would tend to describe as philosophers, mathe- 
maticians, or scientists - have long wrestled 
with the complexities of “domification". The 
problem was not only how to divide the houses, 
but to systematize and simplify the laborious 
mathematics involved. (The latter project re- 
sulted In tables, with such success that, by the 
1650s, Elias Ashmole could calculate a horo- 
scopic figure in only eight to fifteen minutes.) 

Their efforts have left behind a confused If 
stratified mass of different systems, often bear- 
ing names that have little to do with their actual 
founders. That of “Plncidus", for example, was 
devised by Antonio Maglni (1555-1617); 
‘Campanils’’ was cerainly not original to the 
thirteenth-century Italian of that name; and so 
on. And both of these methods - like that of 
the German Regiomontanus (1436-76), to 
*hich they were commonly opposed - were 
chimed by their adherents to represent the 
taefbut unfortunately unspecified) intentions 
of Ptolemy., 

With patient attention, North unearths and 


clarifies these strands. He sticks fairly closely 
to the intellectual bones of the story, especially 
mathematics and astronomy. As these are pre- 
sented historically, however, the reader be- 
comes aware of other considerations: the 
astrologers' intellectual valour and integrity, 
for example. But still more impressive is the 
web of purely contingent considerations - 
fashions, chauvinistic promotion of favoured 
national astrologers and their methods, the 
availability of some tRbles and not others, poli- 
tical demands and sheer confusion - that fre- 
quently determined what actually happened. 

'Hie second part of the book examines his- 
torical examples of. horoscopes, which North 
decodes to reveal their authors’ sources, abili- 
ties and often intentions. In this way, light is 
cast on such diverse phenomena as the trans- 
mission of Arabic mathematics to medieval 
Europe, and the intrigues of early twelfth- 
century Norman politics. 

Here too, if paradoxically, both rigour and 
contingency are generally in evidence. As 
North’s book closes, in the late seventeenth 
century, we are left with the success of astrono- 
mical tables, resulting in both the democratiza- 
tion of astrological practice, and a diminished 


understanding of the geometrical bases for it. 
But an exception was evidently Lord Brounc- 
ker, first President of the Royal Society, whose 
horoscopic skill still impresses. 

The papers edited by Paola Zambelli, 
"Astrologi hallucinati": Stars and the End of the 
World in Luther's lime, were delivered at a 
conference in Berlin in 1984. Overall, they are 
patchy; but that is largely unavoidable with 
such collections, and not, in itself, a problem. 
The title comes from a letter written by Luther 
in 1524. In typically robust style, he was attack- 
ing the astrologers who had predicted a second 
Flood for February of that year. The cause for 
concern (including some felt by Luther him- 
self) was a spectacular series of planetary con- 
junctions in the watery sign of Pisces. These 
conjunctions provoked an intense debate - 
theological, eschatological and astrological - in 
a flurry of widely read tracts throughout 
Europe, principally between 1519 and 1524. 

Most of the contributors to the volume take 
their cue from this debate. Thus (for example) 
Zambelli discusses the early and important 
part played by Luca Gaurico; Stefano Caroti 
reveals the remarkable extent to which Melan- 
chthon was committed to astrological ideas, 
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Trouble among the systems 


Jghn Henry • „ 

*ndr6neiier 

Jtwfah Thought and the Scientific Revolution of 
“(Sixteenth Century: David Cans (1541- 
and his times 

Translated by David Maisel 
■ PP- Oxford University Press/LIttman 
Library. £20, 

0197100570 • 

^ aim of Andrd Neher’s book is to pay fitting 
^bolarly attention to “a man who, although 
J^opbtedly not a genius, was nevertheless an 
“jnovator in the W orld of science". David 
A., leading Jewish scholar in late 
‘^nth-^ntUjcy Prague, was a historian and 
J^ographer who worked with two of the 
^iwiwfKjnomers of the Scientific Revolu- 
jj y t Ty ho Brahe and Johannes Kepler. Con- 
Gans’s Nehniad ve-Na'im* a 
2jnoIoglca| apd astronomical treatise written 
1600 Jhit not published until 1743, Neh- 
is' that, contrary to previous 
^^^hefjtheastrohQmicrisystemimpH- 
incU T a ifoud i fc ■ tr adit Ion was heliocentric 
rtj -H^°5tatic.‘ ba ns , himself was unaware , bf 
:■ ^.?^.^prnicarpei^jcacity.of the early Jew- 
’ Erahe pointed out to him that 

‘ because they had prefi- 

of Copernicus. Even after 
'&S?^!?®h;.with Tycho, however* Gafts 
. -tod niodest and too set in the old 
r-'/jiSS^y^’t^cotiunit himself fully 'to, the 

^ ' v an ^ 8et ^ e ° 
compromise. • . 


This is a bold thesis, and the intrinsic interest 
of the background ingredients - the intellectual 
ferment of Rudolf IPs Prague, the interaction 
between Jewish and Christian thought in the 
Renaissance, the role of Brahe and Kepler in 
Ihe Astronomical Revolution - can hardly be 
denied. It might be expected, therefore, that 
there will be much to learn from a study of a 
Jewish thinker who was a disciple of the “Great 
Rabbi” of Prague, Judah Loew, and an assis- . 
tant to Brahe, the world’s leading as u tr 0 / 1 °5? | er ; 
No such expectation, however, can be niimled 
by a book as historically inept and as intellec- 
tually inadequate as this one. • 

• pit of the trouble is Nehef’s reluctance or 
inability to engage In anything that might y 
considered to be historical analysis. His ex- 
planatory categories include such glib anc I un- 
helpful notions as the Renaissance s 
the 'vertiginous” and "its openness to vibra- 
tions". What are we supposed to make of the 
suggestion that Copernicus, 'the ° f 

thesixteenth century" ,-was 
tb convince himself of his own sanity * 
laTin ^ew of the faet tbat the^Church, 

according to Neher, merely regarded his astro- 
nomical theories as “a storm in a to cu Py ■ ■ 
even if this teacup had the dlmenstons^of the 
rnamos"? Naive and novelistic, this style of 
Jritina failsto deal with the intellectual 
Sialcome* Of its sublet in anything like 


including stellar divination; and Hans-Joachim 
Kbhler intelligently combines quantitative and 
qualitative work, in analysing the powerful in- 
fluence of astrological pamphlets on public 
opinion in sixteenth -century Germany. 

Two of the best papers, however, arc more 
general. One is again by North, whose subject 
is ideas of celestial influence from the Stoics, 
through the influential Islamic author Albuma- 
sar (786-866), to thirteenth and fourteenth- 
century thinkers like Robert Grosseteste, 
Roger Bacon, John Buridan and Nicholas 
Orcsme. One thing that stands out in all this is 
the massive contribution of Aquinas. Aquinas 
attempted to resolve the conflicting demands 
of Christian theological propriety - especially 
the freedom of the will - with those of Aristote- 
lian natural philosophy. His solution was to 
restrict direct celestial influence to all physical 
matter. This compromise, permitting indirect 
influence on the soul, via the body, provided a 
vital bulwark to astrologers well into the seven- 
teenth century. 

The second is the paper by Krzysztof 
Pomian, who presents a convincing case for 
medieval astrology as a naturalistic, as 
opposed to thcoccntric, theology of history. 
(The only trouble here is astrology's tendency 
to resemble the tabled elephant explicated by 
a group of blind men. The temptation is 
overwhelming to claim that the entire beast 
is like the leg, or tail, or trunk thut one has 
grasped.) 

Unfortunately, there arc serious problems 
with the volume as a whole. In the first place, 
over fifty pages of text are untranslated. In 
addition, long passages in the other papers - 
both text and footnotes - are variously in 
Latin, German, Italian and French. Second, 
nnd just as se riously , the re i s almost no attempt 
to draw out and discuss the wider issues that 
the mass of historical details which are pre- 
sented could be made to bear upon: intellec- 
tually, the August inion- Aristotelian split, as 
carried forward by the heirs of each tradition; 
socially, each phase of the attempt, by the 
representatives of the dlite, to reform popular 
or plebeian culture. Work that properly 
exploits this potential is still largely unwritten. 

John North explicitly disavows having 
undertaken to write a history of astrology. And 
there is no denying the value of the intellectual 
spadework which both books carry out. Never- 
theless, it would be possible to read both books 
without realizing the potential of the history of 
astrology to connect with issues of deeper sig- 
nificance. 


apparent not only in the hopeless confusion of 
his main argument, but also in the passing de- 
tails. Neher seems to think, for example, that 
Galileo’s telescopic observations of the moun- 
tains of the Moon , (he moons of Jupiter and the 
previously invisible stars of the Milky Way 
somehow proved (hat (be Earth was in motion 
‘round the Sun. In fact, not even Galileo's 
observations of the phases of Venus could do 
that, since they were perfectly compatible with 
Brabe)s compromise system, in which all the 
planets moved round the Sun while it moved 
round a stationary Earth. Neher’s failure to 
recognize that astronomy is primarily a mathe- 
matical rpther than an observational science 
can also be seen in the erroneous claim that 
Kepler’s role at Brahe’s observatory was “re- 
search assistant responsible for observation of 
the most difficult of the planets, Mars". In feci 
there is nothing especially difficult in observing 
Mars (since it is Earth's near neighbour), but it 
took the genius of Kepler to explain those 
observed movements in mathematical terms. 
The catalogue of similar errors Iq this book 
would nm to many paragraphs, and the reader 
is cautioned not to trust anything Neher says 
about sixteenth and early seventeenth-century 
astronomy. He even believes that the world 
system of Aristotle and Ptolemy was based on 

'the assumption of. a 1 flat Earth. 

• Neher’s main argument relates to Gy’s 
claim that there, were two rival astronomical 
systems, one based on the principle *of the 
movement of the spheres and th^finty of the 
stars"; which Neher equates with .the 
' Ptolemaic system,, and one based to princi- 

■ pie “ 6 f tite movemtentdf the stars yd thqfinty 


of the spheres”, which is said to be both Coper- 
nican and Talmudic. In fact these two princi- 
ples cannot both make astronomical sense (in 
late sixteenth-century terms) if the words 
“spheres" and "stars" are held to mean the 
same thing in each case. It is not Neher’s way, 
however, to at tempt a careful reconstruction of 
what Gans might have meant. He merely 
assumes that these must be elliptical state- 
ments of the Ptolemaic and Copernican sys- 
tems. He manages to find support for this 
(though the logic of it escapes me) in the fact 
that Isaac Abravanel, one of Gans’s Jewish 
sources, quoted PJiny as saying that the Sun “is 
In the midst of the planets”. Neher has failed to 
notice that Pliny's statemeni is (and was) per- 
fectly compatible with geocentrism, since the 
Sun was the fourth of seven planets- As Neh- 
er’s aigument is based on misreadings and false 
assumptions it is not surprising that he is un- 
able to point to a single passage in which Gans 
actually equates the Talmudic astronomical 
system with the Copernican. However, Neher 
gets over this embarrassment simply by com- 
posing a suitable “revolutionary assertion” 
with which Gans "could and should have cul- 
minated" the “key chapter" of his book.' Ail 
that remains is for Neher to solve the pseudo- 
problem of why Gans did not in fact write such 
- a revolutionary conclusion ' but by this stage it 
is no longer possible to regard Neher's book as 
a serious work of historical scholarship. 

The editors of the Littman Library of Jewish 
Civilization and the Oxford University Press 
have taken the trouble to produce the book to 
the highest standards',' which, In more ways 
than btte; is a great- shame; • \ 
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Modern philosophy and the neglect of aesthetics 


Roger Scruton 


The Greeks were deeply interested in the ques- 
tions of aesthetics, and their philosophers dis- 
cussed them in a variety of contexts - moral, 
political and metaphysical. Nevertheless aes- 
thetics, conceived as a systematic branch of 
philosophy, is an invention of the eighteenth 
century. It owes its life to Shaftesbury, its name 
to Baumgarten, its subject-matter to Burke 
and Batteux, and its intellectual eminence to 
Kant. Its irruption into the terrain of philo- 
sophy is one of the most remarkable episodes in 
the history of ideas. In Schiller’s Letters on 
Aesthetic Education, the newly discovered 
faculty of aesthetic judgment is given the 
sacred task that was once laid on the shoulders 
of religion - the task of preparing man for his 
life as a moral being. In Hegel's Lectures on 
Aesthetics art is presented as the successor to 
religion, an all-embracing form of conscious- 
ness in which the truth of the world , at a certain 
point of spiritual development, is most perfect- 
ly distilled. Art and the study of art form the 
highest point to which man's self-understand- 
ing may attain, before emancipating itself from 
the sensuous, and passing over into the sphere 
of abstract concepts, philosophical reflection, 
and natural science - the world of Wissens- 
chaft. 

What Hegel said was a kind of nonsense .But 
what he meant was true. Or at least, true 
enough to serve as the starting-point for discus- 
sion. Art, culture and the aesthetic experience 
have been removed from the central place in 
philosophical speculation which they briefly 
occupied. In their place we find science, logical 
theory, and the rigour - or rigor mortis - of 
semantic analysis. This transformation in phil- 
osophy has accompanied another and larger 
change. The triumph ofscientific thought has 
caused such self-doubt, such a loss of faith and 
simplicity, in those subjects which have had the 
articulation of man's self-image as their 
purpose, as to Taise the question whether a 
humane education is any longer possible. At 
the same time, philosophy's retreat from the 
study of art and culture has left a vacuum. In its 
absence, any kind of nonsense can take root 
and stifle the natural growth of meaning. Here 
is an instance of what happens to literary criti- 
cism, when philosophy abandons it: 

Even before it “concerns” a text In narrative form, 
double invagination constitutes the story of stories, 
the narrative of narrative, the narrative of decon- 
struction (n deconstruction: the apparently outer 
edge of an enclosure, far from being simple, simply 
external, and circular, in accordance with the pbilo- . 
sophlcal representation of philosophy, makes no sign 
beyond itself, towards what is utterly other, without 
becoming double or dual, without making itself be 
‘'represented ', refolded, superposed, re-marked 
within the enclosure, at least in what the structure 
produces as an effect of inferiority. 

Those words pecurin a book put together by u 
collection of staid and bewildered American 
critics who, having looked in Vain for a philo- 
sophy that would give sense and direction to ■ 
their. enterprise, at last hit oh Jacques Derrida 
(the author of the passage) as the answer to 
their problems 1 . Their purpose was to display 
to theacademic world that criticism is alive and 
well and living in Yale, where, thanks to Der- • 
;rida, it has discovered a new method aiid out- 
look. Hie name of this method (or anti- 
method) is deconstniction. 

I do not pretend to know vyhat deconstruc- 
tion is, although apparently it tells us that texts 
have neither, author nor subject-matter, and 
that reading is impossible. But I should tike to 
reflect on what is implied, when those who are 
the trustees of a literary tradition as deeply 
intprwoven with life and feeling as ours has 
: Veen, . should, consider themselves to be. study- 
ing nothing more warm or more compromising 
than a ".text"; aqd should be able todravy no 
more useful conclusion from their studies than 
tliatreadihg is impossible. Surely something 
has been lost, when those artefecta in wliich 
every possible meaning has been deliberately 
concentrated, should be offc red to the world as 
“unreadable”? Surely philosophy has been 
neglectful of its duties. if it has allowed matters 
, to proceed to such a pass? , 

There are some Knes of Gepfge Seferis, in 
which he peems to reflect on the burdqri placed 
on the modern Greek by the classical culture 
which surrounds him: . , ; 


I woke with this marble head in my hands 
wliich exhausts my elbows, and I do not know where 
1 shall put it down: 

it fell into the dream, as I was emerging .... 

Just such an image occurs to me, when I hear 
words like “text” and “deconstruction" on the 
lips of a modem critic. The work of art lies in 
his hands, as unbearable as an ancient marble 
whose meaning he cannot fathom. Such a critic 
seems to be no longer immersed in a civiliza- 
tion, but rather awakening from it, into a flat 
and desert landscape - a “post-cultural" world. 
The “text" is a piece of dream-debris, a burden 
of which lie can rid himself only by analysis, or 
“deconstruction". And in none of this does life 
play any part. 

The collapse of English studies into decon- 
struction is not, in my view, the cause but the 
consequence of philosophy's inertia. If literary 
critics now seem so unable to appreciate the 
difference between genuine reasoning and 
empty sophistry, it is partly because philo- 
sophy, which is the true guardian of critical 
thinking, has long ago withdrawn itself from 
their concerns. When the agenda of philosophy 
is so narrow and specialized that only a trained 
philosopher can understand it, is is then 
surprising that those disciplines which - 
whether they know it or not - depend upon 
philosophy for their anchor, should have 
slipped away helplessly into the night? 

But is the- cultural isolation of philosophy 
really so recent a phenomenon? Some would 
argue that, in jettisoning its links with art and 
literature, philosophy has returned - after a 
period of Romantic and post-Romantic 
aberration - to its traditional role in the mod- 
ern world, as the handmaiden of the sciences. 

If we look at the first century of modern philo- 
sophy - the century of Bacon, Descartes, 
Locke, Spinoza and Leibniz - we see philo- 
sophical speculation arising in the wake, not of 
cultural and artistic endeavour, but of scientific 
experiment. Then as now, it was science which 
set the agenda for philosophy; and if modem 
philosophers have been so deeply concerned 
with logic, probability theory, linguistic analy- 
sis and the behavioural sciences, this is because 
those branches touch upon the frontiers of 
science, and address themselves to difficulties 
which, if they are not solved, will hamper the 
process of discovery. If modem philosophers 
have been so exercised by the “mind-body" 
problem, for instance, it is largely because, 
until it is solved, scientists will not know what 
they are observing, when they study human 
behaviour and its causes. 

On such an account, the rise of aesthetics 
was more of a temporary disturbance: an in- 
dentation in the smooth project of philosophi- 
cal enquiry, caused by the neighbouring explo- 
sion of the Romantic movement. And Roman- 
ticism was itself the product of man's sudden 
and urgent need to find meaning elsewhere 
thnn in church, and In some other posture than 
on his knees. All revolutions' in philosophy 
either serve to laynch some new science, or 
elsq exhaust themselves in futile enquiries of 
which we soon grow tired. . Aesthetics came 
into the world simultaneously with soqal philo- 
sophy: and the comparison between them is 
significant. Out of social philosophy, econo- 
mics and; sociology were bom. But out of aes- 
thetics - what has come out of aesthetics, if hot 
futile enquiries of which we have now grown 
tired? .■ , 

. '■ Thereis some truth in the retort. But it needs 
careful examination. Two features distinguish 
the -philosophers of the seventeenth century' 
from their modem descendants. First, they 
were fully Integrated . into (he cultural life of 
their times;; second, if they did not look to 
aesthetics for thfe sdiirce of meaning arid value, 
it was because they were, with few exceptions, • 
sincere believers in a benevolent God, who$e. 
redemptive purpose' they read more directly, in 
,the laws of the .created world. ; ■, - ; 

Thus Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Lblbiiiz arid ' 
Spinoza were, despite the|f scientific leanings , . 
practising participants in a llterary cqlture. ’ . 
They wrote well : ~ In the case; of Bacdfi aiid ' 
Descartes, surpassingly well.. Leibhiz'cbm- 
. posed poetry, and Baron essays whifcb are as i 
great as; any in .the. language. - Bven LdckO),, - 
clumsy though he someliiirles : 

himself in a man tier So sued net and vivid hs in' 



Though the earth and all inferior creatures lie com- 
mon to all men. yet every man has a "property” in his 
own “person". This nobody has any right to but 
himself. The “labour" of his body and the “work" of 
his hands, we may say. are properly his. Whatsoever, 
then, he removes out of the state that Nature hath 
provided and left it in, he hath mixed his labour with 
it, and joined to it something that is his own, and 
thereby makes it his property. 

The simplicity of language in such a passage is 
one with the complexity of thought. Each word 
is used with a full sense of its value, not only as 
a vehicle for abstract reasoning, but as a pur- 
veyor of images. And of course the principal 
image - that of the workman as mixing his 
labour, and therefore himself, with the thing 
that he produces - has lived in the educated 
conscience ever since, resurging in countless 
ways in the writing of Smith, Ricardo, Hegel, 
Marx and their modem followers. 

The second distinguishing feature of our 
forebears is equally important. Each of the 
philosophers to whom I have referred was a 
believer, for whom the meaning of the world is 
neither created by philosophy nor dependent 
upon philosophy for its construction. Spinoza, 
it is true, concluded that God is identical with 
the world, and therefore that many of the 
claims of theology are erroneous. But he at 
once set out to show how a person may find 
peace and happiness in the very recognition of 
that disturbing truth. And Spinoza’s language, 
as he bent to this task, became so fully alive as 
to convey a message well beyond the reach of 
abstract argument. Even Spinoza, therefore, 
the most forbiddingly technical of the seven- 
teenth-century philosophers, was able to speak 
directly to the heart. Goethe records, in a mov- 
ing passage of Dichtung itnd Warheit, the effect 
that this solemn, mathematical prose was to 
exert over him: 

That wonderful utterance: “Whosoever loves God, 
cannot strive that God should love him in return", 
with all the preceding sentences upon which it rests, 
with all the following sentences which spring from it, 
filled my entire meditations. To be in everything 
unselfish, to the highest unselfishness in love and 
friendship, was my greatest desire, my maxim, my 
rule, and so that insolent remark which follows- “if I 
love you, what is that to you?” - was spoken directly 
into my heart. 

The fact that the meaning intended by Spinoza 
was not the meaning understood by Goethe is 
of small account, beside the evident force, 
whereby one man has impinged through the 
written word upon the life and feeling of 
another. 

In both the respects to which I have referred 
- cultural participation and religious belief - 
contemporary philosophy differs completely 
from the philosophy of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. With rare exceptions, the contemporary 
philosopher is isolated from the surrounding 
literary culture, with no grasp of style or 
rhetoric, and with little instinct for linguistic 
nuances. Of course, there are philosophers 
with genuine literary gifts - Quine, for in- 
stance, and Strawson. And the stylistic insuffi- 
ciencies of the remainder resemble those of the 
average practitioner of literary “deconstruc- 
tion?’. Nevertheless, there is, in the idiom of 
modem philosophy, such a poverty of emo- 
tion, such a distance from the felt experience of 
words and things, as to cast doubt on its compe- 
tence as a vehicle for moral and aesthetic re- 
flection. Here is ah example of- what I have in 
mind, taken from a recent work of aesthetics: 

I start with some action A that some person P wants 
at time fi to do at time One possibility is that P 
believed at h that be cannot perform A at t 2 . Then P 
at r, has no action-plan for performing A at t 2 . Alter- 
natively, P may believe at ft that there Is a chance 
that he pan, perform A at h\ but there may be no 
A \ distinct from A t such, that P believes at r, 
■that he might be able ip perform A' '-qt. h and that if he 
did so he might thereby .generate A. In such a case, 
-let us can th6 iinit ret, (A)^/r g action-plan at t t for 
performing A at f 3 , But thirdly, there may be at least 

cue ordered settif actions (A, /*„), such that P 

able to perform A x at i 2 
and that if he did so hq mlght-tfiefcby generate A, 
':,V $ al Alight I* able to perform ‘ 

1/ tajdkj B6 he might thereby geilcr- : 
fet us {all the a + 4-tupie of . 

^ dcfhn-pfan'&i ii for pe'r- 
forinfi og A atfe. fcet.us.call A the goal at that action-. 

: plao^Md jet- u8 calIA ll j : .t^p iefmftpts of the plan * 

^ in that 

^fVIe, the spjxltuaftemptation 

. Which lefiriS nAAnlB durati fm— _'J . .. i .. 



terminology from set theory, in order to cm 
lure one simple fact, namely, that a plan £ 
nciinii involves a goal, together with the steos 
chosen to achieve il. Nothing is subsequent 
done with the technicalities, which serve 
merely to give a quaint appearance of rigour to 
banality. 

The stylistic catastrophe of analytic philo- 
sophy is a subject for another occasion. I shall 
merely record my opinion that the alienating 
prose of our philosophers is due not to expe* 
tisc but to idleness - to a failure to pursue a 
thought to the point where it speaks itself, in 
words of its own. fit is precisely this setf- 
utterance of thought that we find in the passage 
quoted from Lockc.) Style is the search far 
simplicity and naturalness, for the phrase 
which not only soys what you mean, but also 
embodies within itself all the nuances and 
hesitations that would enliven the reader’s 
judgment. Philosophy severed from litenuy 
criticism is as monstrous a thing as literary 
criticism severed from philosophy. In each case 
the result is a kind of intellectual masquerade, 
a phantom world of discourse, whose principal 
subject-matter is itself. In philosophy, as ia 
literary criticism, the written word has largely 
ceased to address itself to living creature, ■ 
Only if it contains a theoretical-truth, therefore 
- a truth to be measured by the exacting re- 
quirements of the sciences - can philosophy be 
justified. This partly explains the peculiar 
affectation of scientific language on the part of 
many modem philosophers - even though the 
real hard work of science lies beyond their 
competence. 

It is the second difference between the 
seventeenth-century philosopher and his con- 
temporary descendant that interests me. If w 
examine, from the standpoint of the historian 
of ideas, the episode in philosophical history fa 
which I referred at the outset of this lecture, 
then we cannot fail to notice that the rise of 
aesthetics was simultaneous with the Romantic 
movement, and with the loss of confidence in 
revealed religion. In Kant’s Critique pf Judg- 
ment the point is already explicitly made, that 
the sense of God’s immanence - the sense of 
the world as created, and of personality as 
shining forth from all its aspects - is to be 
derived from the very same faculty which hu 
beauty as its object and judgment as its goal. It 
is through aesthetic contemplation that w 
confront that aspect of the world which was the 
traditional concern of theology. We cannot 
prove, by theoretical reasoning, that there u a 
God; nor can we grasp the Idea of God, except 
by the via negative which forbids us to apply it- 
Nevertheless, wo hnve intimations of the trans- 
cendental. In the sentiment of beauty we fed 
the purposiveness and intelligibility of eveO 1 ' 
thing that surrounds us, while in the sentimwi 
of the sublime we seem to sec beyond 
world, to something overwhelming ano me- 
prossible in which it is somehow 
Neither sentiment can be translated 
reasoned argument - for such an argunf® 
would be natural theology, and t * ie0 ‘°£. . 
dead. All we know is that we can know not og 
of the transcendental. But that is not whs _ 
feel - and it is in our feeling for beauty tnai 
content, and even the truth, of religious 

• trine is strangely and untrarislatably intun 
to us. • 

In Kant’s third Critique we see, 
ably explicit form, the historical I ” eanl Jl ia 
that shift in emphasis >vhich was to pla(* , 
and aesthetics at the centre of philosopny- 
Critique of Judgment situates theaesin . 

perience and the religious experience J. 

: side, imd tells us that it Is the* first, mo ^ 
second, which is the archetype of reV ®£ jTj, 

■ is aesthetic experience which reveals JM*"* , 
of the world. Of course, the “sena 

to be, for Kant, precisely whatreU^ 
assumed it to be. But supposewedonota^ 

■ that Conclusion? Suppose .we i kw 
meaning of the world in aesthetic expe ^ 
wljile reserving judgment in matters 

T|iis would be to give to aesthetic tn fwd , 
importance comparable to that which 
Attached to religious worship. 
be surprising. In that case, if « ifc' 

move from the periphery of philosw 7 : 

v centre, so as to occupy that pfec® w ’ 

: .centuries - before Baron M 
; begil 'occujijed.b} theology.,. , • , 


Letters 


Change in the Soviet 

Union 

-Roger Scruton's letter (May 29) contains 
wo false propositions that must be refuted. It 
makes a possibly defamatory claim thnt he 

should withdraw. . 

Scruton claims to know that the Soviet poli- 
te! system cannot ehungc. Its study, he 
aerts, is simply an exercise in empty scholas- 
ijcjan. This is false. Like all social institutions, 
Ore Soviet political system evolves in time; 
both reform and reaction are possible. And 
teause the Soviet Union is a world power, the 
xtions of its government cun have a significant 
,feft on international affairs. It is, therefore, 
rial that Soviet politics remain a subject of 
Ktire academic study in this country. 

It Is also false to claim that the careers of 
sovietologists" in Britain depend upon their 
bring made a Faustian pact with Moscow - as 
Scniton suggests. Sovietologists arc, mostly, 
oiwisity academics. In their work they make 
k of the same methodological principles as 
dull colleagues who study French politics, say. 
And their work is judged according to similar 
criteria too. 

finally, it is mischievous to imply that 
Archie Brown’s views on the Soviet system and 
it analyses that he publishes are consciously 
designed to further the interests of the govern- 
ed in Moscow. This is absolutely not the 
at. And Scruton should withdraw this un- 
vorthy attempt to impugn his reputation. 

AUSTAIR McAULEY. 

foprtmem of Economics, University of Essex, 
Odchester. 

Sr, -Roger Scruton seems to think there is 
something called "the truth about the com- 
tsanist system” (his words, my italics) which 
fees not change over time or between one 
country and another. 1 should have thought 
Hut even Professor Scniton might have 
uticed the differences had he had the oppor- 
maity to compare Stalin's Russia in 1937 with 
Gorbachev's in 1987 or China during the 
Wturaj Revolution with China or Hungary 
today. 

Smilon caricatures academic writing on the 
&»iet Union when he accuses it of seeing 


"total transformation in a system which never- 
theless remains . . . curiously unlransformed”. 

I find it difficult to think of any serious scholar 
who would speak of the “total transformation” 
of the Soviet system, but a good many who 
would point to different tendencies within that 
system and to some significant changes over 
time. 

So far as change under Gorbachev specifical- 
ly is concerned, most senior Western diplomats 
with whom I have spoken who have served in 
the Soviet Union both in earlier periods and 
since 1985 have been at least as insistent as I am 
that what is currently happening in Moscow 
goes well beyond the cosmetic. Is thefr honesty 
to be impugned by Scniton as well? And why 
should those of us who express a moderate 
optimism about certain political developments 
under Gorbachev - an optimism which I, for 
one, neither felt nor expressed when Brezhnev 
was at the height of his power - have become 
more dishonest, “gullible” or “grovelling” than 
we were before? 

It does not require as high a level of political 
virility and courageous honesty as Scruton 
might suppose to dismiss the very idea of 
reform in communist systems and to attack the 
integrity of Western scholars who detect any 
signs of change in the Soviet Union. People - 
and Scruton is no exception - do not generally 
like the introduction of complexity into mat- 
ters which seem to them perfectly simple and 
straightforward and on which their minds are 
entirely made up. But it is not the task of 
students of politics to turn old truths into new 
stereotypes while in the meantime the world 
changes around them. 

ARCHIE BROWN. 

St Antony’s College, Oxford. 

Gvil War in Angola 

Sir, - One of the hazards of reading Eric Kom’s 
enchanting “Remainders” is that the enchant- 
ment of them somehow remains in one’s head, 
and one goes on inadvertently assuming that 
what one next reads is still part of his 
Komworld. So when I turned the page (May 
22) and read how Marcel Pruwer believes that 
in 1975 "Angola was merely a domino in 
Cuba’s African plan to suck out of Africa all 


possible cash and non-cash benefits for the 
purpose of propping up Cuba’s perpetually 
faltering economy", I chortled at this piece of 
superb Kornography. 

It then occurred to me that these words 
appeared on your Letters page where, as is well 
known, people are always on their best 
behaviour. So they were presumably meant to 
be serious. Well, domino or no domino, the 
government of Angola had the good sense to 
invite the Cubans in to help them in 1975, and 
by so doing saved the country from being 
overrun by the armed forces of white South 
Africa - the so-called South African Defence 
Force. And that brings us back to Kornland, 
for tho South African “Defence Force” has, 
since 1975 been, off and on, consistently on the 
offensive in Southern Africa. 

CHRISTOPHER FYFE. 

2 St Mary’s Street, Edinburgh. 

Hawthorne's Letters 

Sir, - There is a misprint in Helen McNeil’s 
review of Hawthorne’s letters (May 22). 
Melville met Hawthorne in 1850, the year he 
was working on Moby-Dick , not in 1851, the 
year of its publication. Though late, it was not 
therefore “too late", as the review suggests, 
“for the passionate discourse which Melville 
desperately wanted". In Melville ’sown words: 
“The divine magnet is on you, and my magnet 
responds.” In token of that response Moby- 
Dick was dedicated to Hawthorne. 

HAROLD BEAVER. 

Engels Seminarium, University of Amsterdam, 
Sphistraat 210, Amsterdam. 


'Picture Palace' 

Sir, - In his otherwise admirable review of the 
new edition of Picture Palace by Malcolm 
Muggeridge (May 22) Christopher Hawtree 
says that I nervously turned down the book 
when it was offered to Cape. This was not so. I 
feel pretty sure that the book was never offered 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


to Cape but went straight to Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, who were already publishing 
Muggeridge ’s Winter in Moscow. Even if it had 
been offered to Cape, I was then a very junior 
director with no power to acceptor reject, even 
nervously. My treasured memento of the 
unhappy suppression of Picture Palace is one of 
the very few surviving copies of the original 
edition, affectionately inscribed to me by the 
author. 

RUPERT HART-DAVIS. 

The Old Rectory, Marske-in-Swalednlc, Richmond, 
North Yorkshire. 

Athenian Triremes 

Sir, -G. S. Kirk, in his review of J. S. Morrison 
and J. F. Coates’s The Athenian Trireme (May 
15), is wrong to say that according to Thucy- 
dides 1, 13, 3, Ameinodes "built four triremes 
for the Samians”. What Thucydides actually 
says is that he seems to have built four ships for 
the Samians. Nor does Thucydides give us a 
date for this “equivalent to 650bc or shortly 
before". What he says is that Ameinocles went 
to the Samians roughly 300 years before the 
end of this war. However we interpret this 
phrase, we get a date in the eighth century, 
perhaps even as early as 721 ac. In the next 
chapter, I, 14, Thucydides states clearly that 
few triremes seem to have been in use much 
before the end of the sixth century. 

JOHN RAISH. 

9 Alopckis, Kolonaki, Aihcns. 

'Brilliant Creatures' 

Sir, - A gremlin of Fenland sympathies 
appears to have been at work on my review of 
Denton Welch's Fragments of Life Story (May 
9). Hs opening, “A memorable sentence in 
Clive James’s Brilliant Creatures", should of 
course have read “ The memorable sent- 
ence . . . ". 

CHRISTOPHER HAWTREE. 

53 Westbourna Street, Hove, Sussex. 


Sales of books and manuscripts 


H. R. Woudhuysen 


first part of their two-part sale on May 6 
May 28 Sotheby’s sold one intriguing frag- 
of great rarity. In a copy of Sir William 
The Booke of Honor and Armes, 1590, 
a title-page and second leaf of George Peele’s 
J EgtogMfl. Gratulatorie. Entlluled: to the 
*wrob/e Shepheard of Alblons Arcadia : 
Earle of Essex, 1589, had been used to 
j^gthen the limp vellum binding. Segar’s 
on heraldry is a common book, but 
P°em Is very rare: previously only one 
JJy of it was known to exist, in the' Bodleian 
^7? Both Segar’s and Peele’s works were 
Polished by Richard Jones and it is possible 
, 11 binder used waste or discarded sheets 

Peele'a ephemeral pamphlet of 1589 to 

r\ D P Segar’s more substantial work when it 
2 in the next year. Sotheby's esti- 
terf that this volume and a copy of Phaer's 
Ration of; the Aeneid, 1620, would fetch 
and f 200; in the event Lantfran- 
^P^id <850 for the two, 

HSVxnnsbury Book Auctions had 
sale with sojne good anatomy books, 
Wth engraved plates. These did very well 
volumes going over their higher, 
.estimates. An attractive association 
V*; S ?Py #A. 'L CKurch’s Ty/o Thousand 
inscribed by . J. M. Barrie to 
p^^Uewelyn pavies, the prototype for 
(the year in which the play 
tfae. form of a inovel). and then 
: toft Sr by Barrie to E. R. Vincent in 
b a ^ 8 friepd Michael's death bydrOWn- 
i; CwaS' bought by Joseph for £150 

r A more sinister presenta- 

t ; ^ s copy : of Aleister Crowley> 

■ ; 1905V published under 

' This had a long inscrip- 

‘t iv^^^^’^hnstone “upon the eve of 


his leaving Paris on one of the noblest Quests 
and most desperate Adventures offered by the 
subtle and mysterious Queen of the Tourney 
Isis-Urania, Lady of Life and Love” and was 
bought by Mayou for £320 (estimate # £350- 

^The astonishing price that the volume of 
Mozart manuscripts fetched in Sotheby s sale 
of music, science, medicine and foreign books 
on May 21 has received a good deal of press 
publicity. Sotheby’s did not publish an esti- 
mate for it: in the event it went to Kirkman for 
£2 350,000. Its final destination remains un- 
known. By comparison the £55,000 which the 
same dealer paid for the autograph tnanustfipt 
of the third movement of Mahler s second sym 
phony ("The Resurrection") seems modest, 
this first orchestral draft of the complete 
raent was last described in a dealer s catalogue 
in 1923. The Prussian State 
£160,000 (estimate £150,000^200^000) for a 
vast archive of letters, diaries, notebooks, ron- 
tracts, musical manuscripts and working pap 

%°th«it^ rtth ? N X e 

variable results. The correspondence of Nabo- 
kov and his old undergraduate fnend, Gleb 

Petrovich Struve (probably the first ™jorco 
lection of Nabokov’s letters to appear at atic- 
S an Unportant aeries of love letters by 

foreign literary manuscripK WM the autograph 
copy of Knut J written ta 

nteently received 

wd S £ only one to have been 

mmm 

; premium. •• ';!■ '' 1 • ! '.'7 ,y. 


Divld Abulafla’s Italy, Sicily and the Mediterranean, UOO-1 400 was published earlier this year. 

Stunt Alrlieisa lecturer in Medieval History at St Hilda's College, Oxford. 

R. W. Ashford is a Senior Lecturer at the Liverpool School orTroplcal Medicine. 

Iain Bamforlh'scolleclion of poems, TAe Modem Copernicus, was published In 1984. 

T. J. Blnyon is a Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 

John Campbell's most recent book is Nye Sevan and the Mlrageof British Socialism, 1987 . 

EUfen NfChuUleandin is a lecturer In Medieval and Renaissance English aiTrinity College, Dublin. The 
Second Voyage, her selected poems, was published last year. 

H E J Cowdrey is a Fellow of St Edmund Hall, Oxford. His books include 77ie Age of Abbot Dalderhu: 
Moritecassino, the papacy and the Normdns In theeleventh and early twelfth centuries, 1983. 

Patrick Curry is the editor of Astrology, Science and Society, which will be published this month. 

Anthony Fletcher is Professor of Modern History at the Universi ty of Durham. His most recent book is 
Reform In the Provinces, 1986. 

Tony Gould is Books Editor of New Society. 

Frauds Haskell Is Professor of Fine Art at theUnhenlty of Oxford. HUlatest book, Past and Present In 

Art and Taste: Selected essays, will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of the TLS. 

johnHenry isalecturer In the History of Science and Medidneat the University ofEdinbuTgh. 

David Lee is alecturer in French Studies at the Univeisity of Reading. 

Grevel LIndop's new collection of poems, TbMrirtf , will be published this month. He is Senior Lecturer in 
English Literature at the University of Manchester. 

Jennifer Loach is aFeUowof Somerville College, Oxford, snd the author of Parliament and the Crown in 
the Reign of Mary Tudor, 1986. 

Edna Langley has recently published Poetry In the Wars. She lectures at Queen’s University, Belfast. 

w-u MacCorndck's Legal Right and Soda! Democracy: Essays In legal and political philosophy was 
published in 1982. He is Regius Professor of Uw at the University of Edinburgh, 
tan Madean is Fellow and Praclector in French of The Queen's Coliege, Ox ford, and author of The 
Renaissance Notion of Woman . published in paperback in 1983 . 

AndrewMoUon JsEdMorlal Director of Chaltp and Windua. Hismoat recent ejection pr poetry is 
Pangerous Play: Poems 1974-1984, 1984. 

Christopher Norrlsis the editor of Shostakovich: Theman andhlsmuslc, 1982. 

Christopher Penrins’s most recent book Is The Encyclopedia of Birds (with Alex L. A. Middleton) , 1985. 
Alan Ross’s 77ie Emissary: G. D. Biria, Gandhi and Independence was reviewed inihe TLS of February 6. 
Carol Rumens's Selected Poems and her novel Plato Park were published in March. 

Robert Slddehky is Professor of History at the University of Warwick. His most recent bo6k Is Oswald 
Mosley, 1985. 

John R. G. Turner is Reader in Evolutionary Genetics at the University of Leeds. 

David Watkln's books include A History of Western Architecture, 1986. and Morality and Architecture, 
1977. 
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COMMENTARY 


Dissonant activity 


Christopher Norris 

DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk 
Coliseum 

"Discordant, confused strains of sound . . . 
fragments of melody . . . grinding and scream- 
ing .. . quacks, grunts and growls . . . this 
iidgelty, screaming, neurotic music. . .".Such 
was, apparently, Stalin’s response afterattend- 
inga 1936 performance of Lady Macbeth of the 
Mtsensk District. His opinions were duly re- 
layed through a Pravda editorial (“Chaos in- 
stead of music") which signalled an ominous 
change of tack in Soviet cultural politics. Shos- 
takovich had completed the opera in 1932, the 
first of a planned tetralogy whose linking 
theme was to be “the position of women at 
different times in Russia". This was a period - 
in the wake of Lenin’s “New Economic Policy” 
- when ideological constraints had been lifted 
to a degree, nnd artists were at liberty to ex- 
periment with new styles and ideas, even when 
these bore the marks of Western modernist 
influence. Leningrad was a centre for the cultu- 
ral avant-garde, including those literary intel- 
lectuals, members of the so-called “Bakhtin 
Circle", who were seeking to establish a more 
open, "dialogical" or liberalized version of 
Marxist aesthetic theory. Shostakovich was 
working in Leningrad at the time and would 
most likely have been acquainted with their 
work through his friend and mentor, the musi- 
cologist Ivan Sollertinsky. And indeed there is 
something reminiscent of Bakhtin in his music 
up to 1936: a style that can veer, almost within 
the bar, from populist rhetoric to nobly suffer- 
ing pathos, from a skittish neo-classicism bred 
out of Hindemith and Stravinsky to a thor- 
oughly Mahleriau intensity of tragic feeling. 

The Pravda editorial changed all that. Lady 
Macbeth was not revived until 1962, and then 
in a form that incorporated various changes to 
the scoring and libretto, most of them by way 
of toning down the overtly erotic elements. 
Under its new title Katerina Ismailova, this 
became the more familiar version through re- 
cords and occasional performance^ in the 
West. Now English National Opera has re- 
vived the original in a staging that will surely be 
remembered as a landmark production in the 
work's complicated history. This performance 
misses nothing of the bleak, relentless charac- 
ter, the violent contrasts of mood and the ex- 
treme; almost manic intensity of Shostako- 
vich^ vision. In the revised version these 
effects were somewhat softened, partly by 

• those changes of scoring and instrumentation 
which took out some of the offending detail 
(like the famous trombone glissandi that 
accompany the lovemaking between Katerina 
and Sergei at the clbse of Act I). What comes 

• across most strongly in the origin a) is .the' 
music’s extreme complexity of mood, the way 

; it resists any kind of unambiguous emotional 
. involvement. Tragedy prevails In the final Act, 
where Katerina, having murdered her husband 
and father-in-law for the sake of Sergei, now. 

•. condemned (along with him) to exile, has to 
face the taunts of his new mistress and jades- 

AUTHOR. AUTHO R 

.. Competition No 332 

. Readers are Invited to Identify the sources of the 
thfeo quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
June 26. A prize df £20 Is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that dale! Entries , marked 
: “Author, Author 332” on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Bditor A 77ie Times Literary Supple- 
ment, Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1 M 
. 48X. The solution and results will appear on July 3. • 

1 The children learn to cipher and to sing, 

To study reading-books. and histories, 

. Tb cut and sew, be neat In everything 
fn.tlic best modem way 

2 Here lie Willie Mlchle’s. banes: 

0 Satan, when ye tnk film 1 , 

Gie hint the schiilln.o’your weeds. 

For clever dellshe'll mnk them I i 

J Thou hdsc most traitorauslyrormpted lhcyouihof : ' 
the realm in crerting a grammar. school: and where- ’/ 


peration drowns both herself and her rival. 
But the rest of the opera is shot through with 
those unsettling contrasts of mood and style 
which characterize so much of Shostakovich's 
early work. 

To begin with it seems that Shostakovich 
approached the story (by the nineteenth-cen- 
tury novelist Nicolai Leskov) with a view to 
treating Katerina's character in a more sym- 
pathetic and humanly revealing light. In his 
own words of 1933, “Leskov finds no grounds 
either for moral or for psychological justifica- 
tion ... I interpreted Katerina as a vigorous, 
talented, beautiful woman who perishes in the 
dismal, cruel domestic environment of the 
Russia of merchants and serfs". Such is indeed 
the overwhelming impression generated in the 
last Act. But it also seems clear that, like other 
Soviet artists at the time, he was out to demol- 
ish the kind of typecast “bourgeois" thinking 
that drew a sharp line between tragedy and 
satire, or the values of authentic selfhood on 
the one hand and those of objective social com- 
mentary on the other. The ENO performance 
is fully alive to these suggestions, bringing out 
the elements of farce and black humour that 
constantly threaten to undermine the redemp- 
tive. humanizing vision. They are certainly 
more pronounced in this original version, 
where for instance Katerina, in the Act I bed- 
room scene, gives the impression not so much 
of a yearning romantic heroine as of one in the 
grip of a violent, compulsive erotic drive of 
which Sergei is merely the precipitating cause. 
EC is a hugely demanding role and few singers 
could match Josephine Barstow in her willing- 
ness to set decorum aside and play this wildly 
contradictory figure for all she is worth. As 
with Bakhtin's idea of the "carnivalesque”, its 
effect is to relativize values and generic con- 
ventions through a constant mixing of high and 
low mimetic forms. 

Of course this is, at one level, a powerful 
feminist statement, an exposure of the patriar- 
chal tyranny that has saddled Katerina with a 
wretchedly inadequate husband, consigned 
her to a life of stupefying boredom and sub- 
jected her to Boris with his odious ideas of 
woman's nature and social role. Lady Macbeth 
grew out of that period in the 1920s when ques- 
tions of the family, sexual politics and female 
emancipation were very much on the Soviet 
political agenda. With Stalin’s reassertion of 
the orthodox line these debates came abruptly 
to an end, as well as the strain of "bourgeois- 
decadent” artistic production that supposedly 
went along with them. But there is another side 
to the : musical commentary in Lady Macbeth, 
When the father-in-law Boris plans to seduce 
Katerinfl, confident in the knowledge that her 
husband is impotent and that "every woman 
needs a man”, the old male presumption is 
mocked but not altogether disowned, since the 
scene follows one in which Katerina’s frus- 
trated sexual desires are graphically expressed 
in the music. . 

As so often with Shostakovich, however, 
there seems to be a range, of conflicting im- 
pulses at work which cannot be resolved into 
any single or coherent “message’*. One is the 
■use of fairly crude shock-tactics,' dramatic and 
musical, to ; explode, complacent bourgeois 


as, before, our forefathers had ho other books but 
the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to 
be used; ; and, contrary to the king, bis crown, and 
dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill! n will be proved 
to thy lace that thou hast men about thee that usually 
talk of n noun and a verb, and such abhomlnable 
words ns no Christian ear. can endure to hear. '. 
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1 Here lies a most beautiful lady. 

Walter d* la Mare, “An EpitaphV 

2 Here lies Uie noble Warrior that neve> blunted 

sword. . i 

Sir Walter Raleigh,' “Epitaph on' the- Bail; of' 
Leicener’’. ..- . ■/ 

3 5 ere ^ sU} - Ws upon % lap, of Earth! . ' 

^Thomad Gra;, EpUaph to "Efefeyin a. Country 
■Churchyard r : ‘ 


ideas of everyday moral decency. In Lady 
Macbeth it is most strikingly achieved (and 
superbly brought off in the ENO production) 
with the scene just after Katerina has poisoned 
Boris, when the funeral rites are conducted in 
an atmosphere of wild parodic abandon. And 
of course it is present in the love-making 
scenes, especially when combined (as here) 
with an on-stage commentary by massed brass 
instruments positioned directly above the 
adulterous marriage-bed. But this strain of un- 
bridled savage farce is very often set off against 
an undertow of plaintive, emotionally charged 
music which prevents the satire from complete- 
ly taking over. Any production will have to 
walk a tightrope of conflicting emotions, and 
this one does so with extraordinary power and 
conviction. 

A measure of its success can be taken from 
the gap between what the programme notes 
say about the opera and what comes across in 
the actual performance. Up to a point the notes 
are a model of their kind, with much useful 
information about the opera's background, its 
early fortunes and subsequent history. But 
they also exert a steady pressure to interpret 
this music retrospectively as a coded express- 
ion of Shostakovich’s hatred not only for the 
evils of Stalinism but for every aspect of com- 
munist society. Thus we are given lengthy ex- 
cerpts from Robert Conquest on the Purges, 
from Galina Vishnevskaya on the filming of 
the opera (ludicrous problems of censorship in 
the love-making scenes), and - more to the 
point - from Testimony, the posthumous 
“memoirs” supposedly dictated by Shostako- 

Phallic funster 


David Nokes 

JOEORTON 
What the Butler Saw 
BBC 2 


In Stephen Frears’s film. Prick Up Your Ears, 
Joe Orton’s plays are barely mentioned. In 
both life and death Orton's most outrageous 
theatrical invention was himself, the scissors- 
and-paste Dadaist of public library books, the 
cocksure Casanova of the cottages, the perpet- 
rator arid ultimate victim of domestic scenes of 
petit guignol. The Observer once called him 
"the pscar Wilde of Welfare State gentility”. 

In Wilde’s case sexual notoriety and epi- 
grammatic wit are two separate elements in his 
subsequent reputation; with Orton they are 
consistently and self-consdously combined. 
Reminding himself to “hot-up" his revision of 
What the Butler Saw (first performed post- 
humously in 1969) he noted jn hip diary that 
“Sex is the only thing that infuriates them. 
Much more fucking and they’ll be screaming 
hysterics in next to no time/’ In fact what is 
infuriating about What the Butter Saw is not its 
sex but its wit. The language has been left too« 
long under the microwave and comes out 
crackling with one-liners but devoid of flavour. 
Every character, from! the hotel bell-boy to the 
Goverment inspector, speaks like a down- 
market No61 Coward. Yet their wit seems to 
escape from them. unnoticed; they are uncon- 
scious agents of their own epigrams. The effect 
.is to turn language into an absurd alien imposi- 
tion;; n curious hybrid of fake gentility and 
Freudian formulas which, like the asylum set, 
confirms the helplessness of individuals to 
: make sense of.their own sentences. As a result, 

: the Only voice which sounds clearly through the 
■_ play is that of Orton himself, the prankster-in- 
. chief arid puppet-master, preening himself on 
m paradoxes and relishing a schooibpyiah 
cheekiness in rrinplng amok among, society’s 
,. totems and taboos. - • * 

. What the Butler Saw is often described as 
Orton s best play . It is cef tfiinly his most artful- 
fy contrived and allusive fyqrk. Reading it on 
, uV 6 ’ ?? 6 appreciates the parodic itian- 
lpul at ion of farce motifs, the cleyer counterfeit 
• -pf psychoaftalytJcal jargbn, the spoof df Bae- 
. Chie; myths, Di production, though, the- play 


vicli to his student Solomon Volkov 
musicologist now living in America’ Nowfe, 
does the programme so much as hint thattfSk 
a document of doubtful authenticity W. 
veritable gift for the purposes of cildl 
cultural propaganda. As Volkov presents It 
there is a muttering undertow of cryptic ant 
Soviet comment to just about every major 
work in the Shostakovich canon. Western 
tics arc inexorably drawn to take sides in tlxi 
debate, since any judgment about the musicor 
performances of it - in scholarly articles, re- 
cord sleeve-notes, concert reviews or whatever 
-will tend to reflect some position on theriv^ 
claims of “socialist realism" versus theccvot 
dissident meanings that Volkov finds every- 
where at work. 

The ENO production most effectively retail 
any simplified account of this music's politic 
message. Certainly it questions the prevalent 
idea that Shostakovich must have [earned, 
through bitter experience , to cultivate a kindof 
schizoid creative life, on the one hand compos- 
ing “public” works in the acceptable socialist- 
realist vein, while on the other reserving his 
deepest thoughts for the “private" mediilnof 
the string quartets and other more intimate 
forms. In fact the two strains were always 
closely intertwined, as Lady Macbeth makes 
clear in its constant fadng-about between 
brash, raucous satire and introvert brooding. 
The music comes across in David Pounlney’s 
fine production as altogether more generous, 
complex and rewarding than any of the mes- 
sages currently read into it by ideologues Of 
whatever persuasion. 


tion, "Why are there so many doois?" to 
Sergeant Match’s final apotheosis - like a trig 
from The Golden Bough, dressed in a leopard 
skin and bearing aloft the missing part ofSii 
Winston Churchill - are like so many satiric 
points to be scored. The hectic acceleration of 
the farce plot produces not animation but, 
paradoxically, n sense of dramatic paralysis. 
These characters are trapped in a world where 
both language and actions are stereotyped 
beyond any hope of individual expression. In 
this production the acting is faultless: Pnioeta 
Scales plays Mrs Prentice os a vamped-upSyW 
Fawlty; Timothy West’s Dr Ranee Is a be- 
headed B-movie boffin; Dinsdale Landen is 
elegantly hopeless as Dr Prentice. In both pace 
and intonation - essential elements in any 
Orton production - their performances arc 
first class. Barry Davis’s direction econ0 ®f a 
on camera angles to preserve the claus 
bic staginess of the madhouse set, and 
peep-hole viewpoint implied by the play sm J* 
Yet all are working with an unforgiving twt 
which the most that any actor can hope P 
is not to lose the pre-slrossed force of the ** 

Discovering her husband clutching 
woman’s dress, Mrs Prentice asks, “Havep 
taken up transvestism? I’d no idea our#* 
rlnge teetered on the edge of fashion. , 0"*® 
play teeters on the edge of profundity, peg 
occasionally into the playground of the a 
dlst avant-garde, but retreating always 
secure naughtiness of an end-of-tbe-per^’ 
“You can’t be a rationalist in an In* 
world”, says Dr Ranee. “It isn’t rational, 
remark suggests that Orton’s nia " l0 ^ s ^ 
metaphor for a society where the docto* 
more insane than the patients. But in w ' 

... tiie line sounds like just another of the jw 
paradoxes -with which Orton spices his. 

More typical is the running joke ^ 
missing part of Sir Winston Churchill- . ^ 

the first production I have seen in * 

; part was properly restored as a giant 
, rather than a metonymic cigar. Orton 

surprise when originalfy tiie I^rdChmj ,, 

: banned the phallus. “That isn't H WW®* 
ly”, he insisted. “I wouldn’t sue. ^ 


Jy”, he insisted. “I wouldn't sue. 
saying I had a big prick. No man wau jvL j,, 

1 I might pay them to do it.” Brandish » ~ 

' this production, the phallus was the u ^ ^ 

• ■fiithation. of the play’s haroile^, 

■ humour - Ini 1969 the play waS' _ . |t8 . 
jshbekjhg-arid subversive. Now theBp . . ;f/. 
, it ^traditional Bank Holiday fere-' =..< 
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Looking at loss 

gj jpidiiTg || 

nco-Romantlc W 

Snb Britain 1935-1955 * 

g^ 0 alla y,un.iU»»yl9 | 

,fA«uilse Lost opens with an anachronism: ^ 

strangely static landscape in Rex 5 
of Aylesbury” , evoking a M 
Industrial Britain, sits a figure in twentieth- , ” 
2 dress. If this exemplifies the nostalgia 
w is a recurrent aspect of the neo-Romantic £ 
Lailon. as it is constructed in this exhib.- ^ 
Ttbe other extreme is the gnin bestiality , p 
Jgyed by Francis Bacon’s crooning mon- 
«jia “Three Figures at the Base of a Crucifi- V 
a,.- These two pictures suggest the breadth I 
Low which resists predictable groupings. U 
torporating painting, illustration, photogra- \ 
jgU film stills, the exhibition shows how 1 
LAreness of the Second World War - its 
-poach, duration and aftermath - fostered a 
* of concerns and altitudes that cut across A 
additional boundaries and link anonymous W 
Ifojitiy of Information photographers with > 
toiflg artists such as Paul Nash and John 
feer. It brings out an urgent search for sus- 
triang myths and continuities, as John Piper 
KteBpectlvely observes: “Roots became 
anetbing to be nurtured and clung to instead 

d destroyed." - , 

Hie result was a period obsession with all 
dnogs English. Here on the walls and in richly ' 
pried display cases, we are reminded of the 
proliferation of guide books in the 1930s, of the 
arrest in vernacular architecture and prehis- 1 
trie sites. While landscape painting revived, 
HD-walking and mountaineering became 
popular sports, here illustrated by W. A. 
foocher’s mountain photographs, some detail- 
hgspecific climbs. Elsewhere, the prominence 
iiithe land during wartime, owing to emphasis 
a cultivation, is suggested by Ministry of In- 
brmation photographs of reclaimed waste- 
bod. But it is the “Recording Britain" photo- 

Cliche at Colonus 

Grevel Lindop 
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*A detail from John Craxton's “Pastoral for P.W 
(1948), from the exhibition A Paradise Lost, re- 
viewed here. 

graphs, commissioned by the Arts Council s 
predecessor, the Council for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and the Arts, that best convey 
the patriotic nostalgia of the period. They 
catch fairground horses, a gypsy caravan. Sir 
Thomas Tresham’s triangular lodge, engraved 
glass in a saloon bar and other items redolent of 
national life and character. 

Paul Nash’s “A Haunted Garden , a photo- 
graph taken circa 1940, is symptomatic of the 


neo-Romantic climate. Its subject is a flight of 
steps in a derelict garden. Stone balls punctu- e 
ate the balustrade each lime the steps change c 
direction. The formality of their design, set f 
against the drift of nature, creates an image i 
evocative of absence and loss, and which in its 1 
psychological intensity owes much to de Chir- i 
ico. Neo- Romanticism, though often depen- 
dent on a strong sense of design, reacted 
against the orthodoxy of “significant form" , an 
aesthetic which in its search for formal har- 
monies had imposed emotional restraint on 
artists. The expressiveness uncovered here 
takes many forms and styles. Including some 
that are stagey and kitsch. Robert Melville's 
"The Somnambulist", for example, is a piece 
of up-market Gothic, a rippling, morbid 
extravaganza in a Cecil B. de Mille setting. 
Michael Ayrton and Leslie Hurry at their worst 
become histrionic, and John Minton's waifs in 
“The Outskirts” are horribly mawkish. These 
make up a small part of the imaginative profu- 
sion that also gives us Minton’s taut designs for 
book illustrations and dust-jackets, the mystic 
visions of Cecil Collins and the elaborate intri- 
cacies of David Jones’s watercolours. 

The show is refreshingly democratic. Illus- 
trators such as Alan Sorrell, whose archaeolo- 
gical reconstructions of life in Bronze and Iron 
Age Britain remain lodged in childhood mem- 
ory. are treated equally with Henry Moore and 
Graham Suiherland. What emerges is a sense 
of a shared imaginative vision. Given this 
emphasis on the communal nature of the neo- 
Romantic imagination, it is disappointing to 
find that the organizer, David Mellor, has 
opted in the catalogue for short, idiosyncratic 
essays on individual artists - and on only thir- 
teen of them. The trajectory of neo-Romanti- 
cism is further obscured by a lack of chrono- 
logical organization. Moreover, a ” on ll \ e 
photography, as informative as Na " elte 
red's on the fantasy films of Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger. would have been useful. 


The free-wheeling, ambitious nature of this 
exhibition cannot disguise its omissions and 
distortions. Women artists receive short shrift. 

No work by Frances Hodgkins is included 
although she was acclaimed a leading neo- 
Romantic by Kenneth Clark, Robin Ironside 
and Raymond MortimeT. Prunella Clough s 
19405 work, which contributed memorably to 
the 1983 neo-Romantic exhibition held in Lon- 
don and Cardiff, is also omitted. And why is 
Barbara Jones (whose dates have eluded the 
cataloguer) represented by only one painting 
and none of her illustrated books? Why , too, in 
a major show of this kind, has so little use been 
made of material in public collections in ihe 
provinces? Considerable emphasis is placed on 
the rediscovery of Leslie Hurry and Gerald 
Wilde but their work fails to distract from the 
absence of Ivon Hitchens. 

Most critical of all is a lack of focus on the 
achievement of the neo-Romnnlic landscapists. 
Neither exhibition, catalogue nor handout in- 
dicates the extent to which Graham Sutherland 
instigated this whole movement. The essay on 
him in the catalogue appears after essays on 
artists he influenced, and deals chiefly with his 
post- 1945 work. Nowhere is there any discus- 
sion of the 1920s rediscovery of Samuel Pal- 
mer, nor of the way in which Surrcnlism fur- 
thered an interest in his expressive intensity 
and formal inventiveness. The breadth of the 
exhibition, in some ways so admirable, belit- 
tles the achievement of Sutherland, Minton 
and Craxton. By placing their landscapes 
alongside Rex Whistler’s thin idyll, in asechon 
entitled “iThe Other Eden", it suggests that 
they loo partook in the period conservatism, 
nostalgia and love of fantasy, all of which are 
major aspects of the show. Minton’s "Dark 
■ Wood, Evening". Craxton’s “Poet in Land- 
: scape” and Sutherland’s Welsh landscapes, 

- however, do not escape contemporary horror, 
1 but encapsulate a more complete reflection of 
1. the human psyche. 
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tflpus 1 

loyal Exchange Theatre , Manc hester 

o offer Oedipus the King and Oedipus at Col- 
no in a single evening, in a new translation, 

»tih an eleven-strong singing and dancing 
bonis. Is to promise o good deal. If this pro- 
kctlon never quite matches expectation, 
pierating constant Interest and occasional ex- 
ferrient but no real magic, it is not through 
nytoant of courage or energy. Problems seem 
ftiera, gather, from a mistrust of the plays 
M elements. 

, Caspar Wrede’s direction is ofldly naturalis- 
k; and the general reluctance to stylize or 
Wdxjlize matches all too well David Threl- 
diminished and uncertain Oedipus. 
ftreMl tries hard for tragic stature but his 
wmum of the protagonist in Oedipus the King 
too personal, too introverted. As the 
tolh about his parentage and acquisition of the 
l^ebah throne emerges, he appears to shrink, 
‘gating querulous and irritable. At the cru- 
moments of recognition he rants, leaving 
himself at the mercy of some of the weakest 
in an uneven translation. ■ 

■ Christoph|er Stace's version. is uncluttered 
bur ieems affected by the notidn 

tptt you*can 'bring an ancient text to life by 
with modern cliches. This tendency 
j^bJnes unhappily with a habit of translating 
vOphodesV'Zeus as “God" to produce some 
S u owraf6r table moments. Bad enough to 
:C^qrua greeting Croon’s threats to 
the second play with a solemn 
think you can do this m 
stHl t0 

^Msj^dnd to Jdcasta’s account of Laius 

Mlproving Oedipushimselfthe murderer 

possible! Gcki, It can’t be true! 
^?Wthy .‘T;see it, all nqwi . I see it all top 
i$, bit able, '.to redeem suen 




lines and his inability seems linked to a failure 
t'o perceive the depth of his role . HbOcgi-- 
neither a king nor an archetype, but simply a 
man with problems. Those problem, being 
largely of a magical and symbolic nature, they 
ar /in turn trivialized by such a 'reatment. 

Insensitive use of make-up compounds thae 
difficulties. Threlfall’s hair, a mass e f matted 
dreadlocks, seents appropnate mjfc * 

£55,52 suave, business-like Croon *nd 
Eleanor 

— 

wlih sss* j* p™ 1 ' 

K^"g A .ye« 

disappolnhngto find C ap_ ^ rf ma6ks as a 

feature that “tends toput barriers between us 

production * lity of Espen Skjon- 

clarity, the for f5 1 ® L ro , agonist’s protector in 
berg sb Theseus, the p * g a j roit shifl Eleanor 

Oedipus atCobmis, or seductive 

Bron achi^s from *> «* ^ nsitive and 
jocasta of the first p y second _ Part | y 


that fits ^.‘'"P'f^J^ture-hero; and 
formation into so nthe sllckness of his 

Michael Harbourbu £ tUy shortsighted 
earlier Croon to M 8 ^S outgrowth of an 
power-politics as . ego j sm . Though 

Inherent cpmplacen y^ ^e 
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POETRY COMPETITION 1987 

for an unpublished poem of up to fifty fines, in English 
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GRACE NICHOLS, PETER PORTER, 

CHRISTOPHER REID and, 

from The Times Literary Supplement, Jeremy Treglown 
(Editor) and Lindsay Duguid (Commentary Editor) 

PRIZES 

Readers’ choices £500 £250 £100 
Judges’ choices £500 £250 £100 
and subsequent publication in the TLS 

Closing date for entries July 31 , 

For details and entry forms, send a stamped addressed envelope or 
international Reply Coupons to: Poetry Competition, 

Town Hall, Cheltenham GL50 1QA, England. 

Organised as part of the 
Cheltenham Festival of Literature, 

October 4-18 

PREVIOUS WINNERS INCLUDE 

JOHN FULLER, SEAMUS HEANEY, 

DEREK MAHON, EDWIN MORGAN, 

RICHARD MURPHY, SYLVIA PLATH, 

CRAIG RAINB. _ . 
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Kipling, the blush-makingprophet 


5 1987 ENGLISH LITERATURE 


T. J. Binyon 

Af midnight °n December 31, 1986, copyright 
on Kipling’s work expired, and publishers have 
thrown themselves on the defenceless prey 
with all the voracity of a dhole, the red dog of 
Dekkan, pulling down a wounded sambhur. 
Some new books, however, have accidentally 
been caught in the rush. 

In collecting and editing with rigorous schol- 
arship Kipling’s early veree. Andrew Ruther- 
ford has performed a task which will not have 
to be done again. In Early Verse: Unpublished 

uncollected and rarefy collected poems .he gives 
us some 300 poems (the paperback edition has 
one additional poem, recently identified as 
Mphng s), none of which is included in the 
so-called Definitive Edition of the verse. They 
fall naturally into two groups: those written 
between 1879 and 1882, when Kipling was a 
schoolboy at the United Services College 

iS^^iSS** a u d lhose written between 

188 r and 1889. when he was a journalist in 
India, first with the Civil and Military Gazette 
in Lahore, and then, from 1887. with its big 
sister paper, the Pioneer, in Allahabad. Some 
of flie poems in the first group reflect school 
life, and are, as it were, pendants to Stalky & 

Co, but the majority, as Rutherford points out 
arc ver y different from Kipling’s later works - 
private, rather than public, or, to use the dis- 
tinction T. S. Eliot makes in the introduction to 
nis Kipling anthology, poems rtfther than verse 
- reveahng on occasion a naked sensitivity 
which the writer was later to suppress and con- 
ceal. Their themes are love, chiefly, and death 
and they exude a world-weary adolescent 
pessimism; like Pushkin’s Lensky. Kipling 
smgs of life's faded bloom / At not quite eight- 
** n B«" Though technically accom- 

plished they cannot be described as anything 
more than juvenilia: Kipling’s own, later opin- ' 

ion of them is demonstrated in “The Finest 
Story m the World", when, seeking a suffi- 

amriL M d TJ poe,n for lhe bank c,erk 

Charlie Mears to have written, he quotes four 
of his own stanzas. 

With the move to India, however, a sudden 
change takes place: half-remembered sights, 

1 of cWkttiood reanimate 
themselves; his mind is sharpened, like Kim’s 

rL!L X er l' by the new surroundings, and, 
rejoicing in them, he writes exultantly to his 
aunt in England: y 

- Hcat - Uke a baker’s oven that sweats one down to the 

Never such heat, and such health, has your parboiled 

nephew known. 

health.™ not to last: he had fever, regu- 
lar and persistent, and, fora while, chronic 
dysentery. Like the speech of his Anglo-Indi- - 

of IFC ” e ? ecp,i ^ s heav y the flowers 
^Bjns to look outward 

tbem fron » the social life 
^^lo-Indte, from minor news items in the 
paper, or treating satirically more serious 

nefiS? the J lbCrt BiM to inCrease power of 
-Kipling was hisred at the 
Punjab Club when the paper changed its ami- 

188fi^h ltal ,,ne ^ 0r lhe Madras scandals of 
Kf ’ 01 PfRukhmabAi, a formerchild 
fo! « foJ? IO ^ montW imprisonment 

a husb «nd she did hot 

^=TndtaZ ebehaJfKipli " gdi! ^ a ■ 

; 8 iv ?n that Kip!uig had spem his child: 
and rohimed to Anglo-Indian 
parents, it is- remarkable How 1 quickly be 
. assimilated An^o-Mon atlitudes and^re- 

judfees. After an ideologically constipated 
opening, Kipling and “Orientalism", by B j. 

S V 158 ^ 5 with conJ5, derable au- 

horityjf 10 psyche of Anglo-Mia - its sense of - ■ ' 
■ eolation, of insecurity, pf anxiety, of being ' 

‘ iftilteneoiisly misunderstood and exploited ■ 

^ ~ an ^ locates Kipling's early • ■" 

Awthm this complex, comparing them both with ■ ; 

S InHir™ Pf A . ng, ?' Illdi ? and with metro- 
So" r m Moore-Gilbert ■ 

• to "k n " png and ®° nv *P9ing fashion, 

to claim Kipling as a sociological thinker 

DhJkhdmWh ^ ^ ^hodiment of 

Durkheims theoretical analyses, and In the 

final chapter, perhaps the most interesting of 

aii, examines the evasiveness of the narrator. 

the inherent nmbigwiyandlroayof tbeoarfat- . 

mg voice in the 'Indian stories. u f ‘ : ' : 


The proprietor of the Pioneer and the Civil 
and Military Gazette who. on the recommenda- 
tion of Cormell Price, the headmaster of the 
United Services College - the Prooshian Bates 
of Stalky &Co- took the young Kipling on as a 
cub reporter, was Sir George Alien. His great- 
grandson, Charles Allen, has put together 
twenty-five of Kipling's Indian stories with a 
short introduction, glossary and n large num- 
ber of charming illustrations, to form a 
pleasant coffee-table volume, Kipling's King- 
dom. It is a pity, however, that Allen does not 
provide more information on the illustrations. 

v° other books in much the same format are 
lhe Illustrated Kipling, edited by Neil Philip, a 
wide-ranging selection from the writings, in- 
tercalated with biographical and critical re- 
marks, and Marghanila Laski's From Palm to 
Pme a well-illustrated, straightforward bio- 
graphy - though exhibiting a curiously veno- 
mous dislike of Kipling's wife Carrie. 

The title of Craig Raine’s anthology makes it 
plain that A Choice of Kipling's Prose is in- 
tended as a sister volume to T. S. Eliot’s 1941 
selection of Kipling’s verse. Where Eliot’s in- 
troduction is careful, measured, concentrated 
occasionally self-doubting, and finally magiste- 
rial, Raine’s is brash, quirky, diffuse, indi- 
vidual, coat-lraihng and intriguing. Though he 


does not fudge the issue of Kipling’s politics, he 
considers them finally unimportant: Kipling is 
a supremely oral writer. 

He is our greatest practitioner of dialect and idiolect 
- a writer whose ear for inflection and accent is not 
just ebullient technique, a prose virtuosity, but the 
expression of a profoundly democratic artistry, 
however eccentric that claim may appear to those for 
whom his politics are repugnant and his transcrip- 
tions of demotic speech condescending. 

Raine’s own prose crackles with fascinating 
observations and interesting onc-Iincrs: “Kip- 
ing never explains. He asserts." He notes Kip- 
ling s prodigious attention to detail, exclaims 
over his use of capital letters, comments on the 
superb deployment of the definite article. It is a 
performance of immense bravura, which tosses 
off in two-and-a-half pages a solution to the 
problem of “Mrs Bathurst", the most enigma- 
hc of Kipling s stories, which has puzzled and 
frustrated three generations of critics. The 
offered solution, however, is not entirely con- 
vincing; much about “Mrs Bathurst” still re- 
mains obscure. 

Raine’s fondness for paronomasia occa- 
sionaHy leads him astray, as when, writing of 
Friendly Brook”, he speaks of “the implicit 
pun with which Kipling ends the story. Wick- 
en den Is happy when the brook floods and 


,:lk0 Y s " at <* of his hay because 
sents hush-money . “ ,hat 

,hc brook " But the brook 
not another blackmailer: it has ISS**' 
den a good turn, and he is haonv ^ 
Af.,r all. the title l 

Blit in uanarel 1 _ l.* . SOITle fflfSft,. S 


But in general, in his comments 0^^^ ' 
Rnme has dotted in intriguing 
which others will hurry to ink oZ * H 
Of his selection he remarks boldly and feu I 

^ Ih ‘ ,vc ; • ■ simpty chosen the b«i 5^5? ■ 
wherever it occurs.” (Reading iX, 1 * 1 * 

occasionally reminded of Hans Brefw 

murk to the orang-utan in ratnunn *»: 

everyone will agree that this 
hng. But the task of boiling him 
pages . self-evidently im WfcM 
the choice is likely to interest students of rS 1 
Rame more than students of Kipling 
There are no notes to Kipling's Prose hi* i 

explains: “a cumbersome ? 

^eH | S f U88eS1, falSCly ' thflt MpNuSi 

needs a life-support machine”. He has B pT s ! 

A, ! h ° ugh i. he , sud . den Proliferation ofedfe ;] 
has made Kipling s work far more availably W 
has simultaneously become far less accessible ‘1 
All too often, in both the Penguin and ike 
Oxford World’s Classics editions, the lext«* ‘ ; 




On Christmas Day in the morning 
my father and I snuck out 
through the dripping bars of a fence 
and walked the bounds of the parish 

in that squished familiar round 
(more like an egg than a circle) 
we ve walked for twentyyears, 
give or take an absence. 

First stop, the blinding house 
which used to be our home - 
its stylish Regency white 
splintered in bits by dead 

elms sticking up through the view 
splnever see it whole, 
or quite believe it’s real, 
but feel I’m in the dark 

like a man when a film begins, 

who sees a house roll up 

through a crazy blizzard of streaks 

and a juddering number or two, 

but finds when the story starts 

that the house has disappeared, 
and he*s jumped across several years 

(and whizzed across several fields, 

and skirted one threadbare wood) , 
and come to rest at a grave 
where after all this tithe 
the words of my mother’s name 

are swarming with furry moss . 

, So many years without her . 

have taught my father to hide ' 

. in the gentle habits of someone 

youmight mistake forthe gardener; 
gently he rubs his hands; *• 

gently he presses a dent ! , 

' ; in the Wiry green muscle : • 

which ripples from under her stone; 
gently he lodges upright 
his dry jamjar of violets 
suddenly whisked from. a pocket; : 

and gently he turns away 

to the dark, high-shouldered lane 
. ; .Whioh leads ux’im 


that has dribbled from hills of gravel 
when the sun lifts clear of cloud 
and strikes the flooded workings— 
skimming along the water, 

painting a row of larches 
silver up one side, 
making their spindly cobwebs 
harden into targets, 

and silhouetting a fisherman 
calmylandingafish- 
a dead-weight, lustrous perch 
with skin like a sodden log- 

timing his catch so well 
we think: it must be a trick. 

And maybe it is a trick. 

At any rate, we watch him 

scoop the fish in his net 
then swivel round towards us 
as if about to speak: 

You two look like people 

looking out for something. 

You don '/ think for a moment 
it’s the only time this fish 
has fetched up on dry land? 

IPs lived like this for ever — 
os long as I’ve been here, 
a hoiking out and bunging back. 

Well; haveyouseen enough? 

He could have been shaking his fist 
or waving us goodbye 
when he’d stared for long enough 
1 and bunched away once more . 

We saw him collapse his net 
. Uke a blackdishevelled stocking, 

■ and slip the fish in the water 
as though he were lauijching'a ship 

.' which sails along the bottom- 
tbo deep for my father or me • 
to think it was worth our trouble 
< staying a secoqd longer. : 


V. . .NV 


. , ihoiny of s '-' hnl “ rly illlr0 ' de u 
-Smitory notes. Though many sccui 

excellent in .heir own havi. 
I primarily at fellow Kip- 
academics, and at undcr- 
only Peter Levi’s inlroduc- 
MilielSo Stories and W. W. Robson’s 

KPS .— *» fun<:,lo,1 as u ' tr °- 

the Oxford editions arc 
Sh superior to those of Penguin. As 
SSetton to the text, they nil have 
^introduction by Andrew Rutherford, 

Syof Kipling’s life, and a reasonably i 
ffSooted bibliography, while the « 

ds offer only a short list of books for ’ 
fading. Both editions, however could i 
Isitd from a stronger overall editorial I 
bud more careful scholarship. Since 
.it no canonical text of the stories, and 
■piblishiog history is highly confused it 
Lmme to increase the confusion. Yet 
.toLaPtalii Tales from the Hills bases 
jiate Sussex edition, and includes two 
aesvhicii only appear there, while the Pen- 
^ Diversity of Creatures uses the text of 
(Fockcl edition and ignores the extra Pye- 
jfeofyC'ATour of Inspection") included in 
iScsex edition. And Daniel Karlin refuses pe 
iniit (he first Mowgli story , “In the Rukh” , (m 

mb an appendix to The Jungle Books , be- res 
be will have nothing to do with its “creep- tn; 

sj^timization”, ie Kipling’s inclusion of it od 
jibe Outward Bound edition. 
biome cases, individual editors seem to gl 1 

totbeen abandoned to their own devices and n£ 

DM Reader's Guide to Rudyard Kip ■ 

Work in the compilation of notes: more «! 
rihboration might have filled in some of the oi 
$srod corrected some of the mistakes which w 
ft oi superficial glance discerns. A moment &■ 

j two with a Russian-Engiish dictionary P 
nM have revealed that vestga (in “Sea Con- & 
ate") is the dried spinal cord of cartilagi- n 
wSsh; Tchin (in “Georgie Porgie") is Rus- 5 
on again, usually transliterated chin , and 
Huiiiig “rank" or “grade" ; and Shto ve fa- t 
btffui "The Man Who Was") is not mingled I 

haan and French, meaning “what’s your s 
sdet?“, but mangled Russian, meaning “who 1 

(oiwhat) are you7". A couple more examples: i 

Saftj’s gnomic remark in “In Ambush” , “I did 1 

tad (be exciseman" , is another quotation from ! 
Miy Cross. The “immortal Navy doctor" l 
^ style Kipling imitates when he writes 
"n . . . paved bur way towards Linghurst" 
tllomTactics’’) Is not Smollett, and not even 
idoctor - Kipling’s memory is at fault, which 
In naturally confused the editor - but a char- 
xto in Edward Howard's Rattlln lhe Reefer: 

. Alphonse Rlbldiero da Silva, third lieu- 
bum of the frigate Eos, and author of A 
tiwiend Military Tour up and down the Rio 

Short change 

fyter Kemp 

BAMUbOREL 

^Victorian Short Story: Development and 
of a literary genre 

*”pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
9521258995- ' . ’ 

Victorian Short Story is the work of a dls- 
S’poinied than. Avid for theory, Harold Orel 
, upectantly ■ perused the pages of 
[^“teenth-century writers, only to find a sorry 
of interest In “debating the aesthetics of 
“* 8ho « story as a genre" . ‘The Epilogue will 
jjtoflnn, rueftilly, onr general impression :that 
** cSproding popularlty of shprt stories was 
^ iupired byi - tod not accompanied by, 
«ridu8 analysis of the aesthetics of the- 
bis introduction glumly warns. Com- 
Rotary on individual authors can’t conceal a 
[ J*? of let-down: William Carleton - the Irish 


dc la Plate , which has, half-way down its 
second page, the memorable phrase: “After 
having paved our way up the river”. The hop- 



even more than the author believes Kipling to 
have patronized the native Indian, and Sarah 
Wintle's essay on Puck of Pook’s Hill, a mud- 
dled and obscurely hostile piece which some- 
how holds Kipling responsible for “unpleasant- 
ly anti-Semitic" views in letters - not even 
addressed to Kipling - written by the Con- 
servative politician and man of letters George 
Wyndham. 

Kipling does, in fact, occasionally engender 
a semi-hysterical mood in the critic, who sud- 
denly feels an irresistible compulsion to be- 
labour the writer with any stick that comes to 
hand. Hermione Lee, in what is otherwise an 
eminently sane, informative and perceptive in- 
troduction to Traffics and Discoveries, in 
which she confronts head-on, and with con- 
siderable sympathy, the problems of Kipling’s 
stories about the Boer War, succumbs when 
she abruptly turns aside to another collection, 
The Day’s Work, and writes: 

For an example of the work ethic at its most ludi- 
crously utilitarian, take the remark about Sir James 
Hawkins, head of the Famine Relief operation in 
“William the Conqueror": “Things were going well 
with his world. Three of his more grossly incompe- 
tent men had died, and their places had been Tilled by 
their betters." 


per of the Laughton-Zigler automatic field gun 
(in "The Captive") is not a “funnel-shaped 
reservoir from which explosive is charged" , but 
the magazine containing the cartridges - an 
odd mistake this, since it’s described on the 
following page. It is odd; too, that there is no 
gloss to the effect that Laughton O. Zigler, the 
narrator of this story in Traffics and Discover- 
ies , is also the central figure in "The Edgeof 
the Evening", in A Diversity of Creatures. The 
omission argues a certain lack of familiarity 
with the rest of Kipling’s work, as do the views 
expressed in the introduction to Puck of 
Pook's Hill, that there is a character mKm 
called Majub Ali, and that Tegpmai and Taffi- 
mai invent a runic alphabet in The Just - o 

The outstanding introduction must be that 
by Richard Holmes to Something of Myself, 
Kipling's less than forthright memoir. Holmes 
sees the book as being akm m method to the 
later stories, a piece of elliptical, ™pbe 
narrative, in which the author reveals himrelf 
not openly, but through what Holmes terns 
the '‘symbolic anecdote"; it follows that 
memoir is far more important than it Kfims, is 
an indispensable key to the mrk. A torn 
pressive, in their own ways, are Daniel Karlin 
Sn The Jungle Books, Paul Dnm 
illuminating on the manner inwWch c ° 

tions interleave stories and poems - on a u 
T rXof Creatures, and Sandra Kemp on 
Sift md Credits. Uaa 

Trotter’s deconstruction of Plain Td F 
the Htlls, which succeeds in patronizing Kip g 


U could be pleaded in mitigation that the 
mortality rate among Anglo-Indians - from 
cholera, typhoid, dysentery and the like - was 
extraordinarily high, that all Kipling’s Indian 
stories reek of death (indeed Scott, the hero of 
“William the Conqueror", himself nearly 
dies), and that, consequently, one cannot give 


the remark the same value as one would give it 
now But there is more to it than this. In Some- 
thing of Myself. Kipling, in a “symbolic anec- 
dote", recalls meeting Lord Duffenn, tne 
former Viceroy of India, in Italy in 1890. He 
writes: “Of all his revelations and reminis- 
cences, thesentcnce that stays with me is: ’And 

so, you see, there can be no room’ (or was it 
•allowance’?) 'for good intentions in one s 
work."’ Kipling really does believe that in the 
real world, outside the university English de- 
partment, inefficiency does make a man ex- 
pendable; he also believes, as Maximus 
teaches Parnesius in “A Centurion of the Thir- 
tieth", that with power and responsibility come 
distance and inhumanity. 

Time, as W. H. Auden said, has pardoned 
Kipling's views; Paul Driver echoes Auden and 
Craig Raine, when he concludes his introduc- 
tion: “Kipling the imperialist is dead and gone; 
it is Kipling the verbal prophet who commands 
attention now." After reading the mass of 
Kipling's work represented here one must 
agree with Daniel Karlin, who asks rhetorically 
whether there is “a lover of Kipling who never 
blushes for him". But genius, unlike mere ta- 
lent, can afford bad taste, and to come closely 
into contact with Kipling is to be, like Henry 
James, overwhelmed by his genius. He is 
undoubtedly, as Raine writes, “our greatest 
short-story writer", but is he not, perhaps, 
more than this? Like his famous flea-bitten 
grey with a neat polo tail, is he not in the end 
the “Past Pluperfect Prestissimo PlayeT of the 
Game”? ^ 


Rudyard Kipling: Early Verse 1879-1889: Unpub- 

llsheth uncollected and rarely colkcted poen^ 

Edited by Andrew Rutherford. 497pp. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. £19.50 (paperback. 503pp. £5 .95). 

B'VMMr^GUbert: 

228pp. Croom Helm. £18.95. 0 7099 3505 6. 

Charies Allen (Edltorji KjpHng * Kiiigdow. ff» *«{ 
Indian stories. 288pp. Michael Joseph. £14.95.07181 

Ndf Philip (Editor)i 77ie Illustrated Klplbig. 191pp. 
Collins £12.95. 0 00 217725 0. 

Marsh anlta Laski: From Palm to Pine: Rudyard Aip- 
lingabroad and at home. 192pp. Sidgwick and Ja 

s*s£ ^ ? ? 7 e i 

448pp. Faber. £12 50 (paperback, £6.95). 0 571 

neJm^Jk. Edited ^ 

Oxford University Press. Paperback, £1.95. u 

SflMted by Alan Sandison. Oxford University 

324pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, £2.95. 

The MM mil Would Be King and other stories. 
Edited by Loui* I*. Cornell. 300pp. Oxford Universi- 


ty press. Paperback, £2.95. 0 19 281674 S. 

Plain Tales from the Hills. Edited by Andrew 
Rutherford. 279pp. Oxford University Press. Paper- 

Edited byW.W.Robson. 
215pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, £1-95. 

StottflS? Co. Edited by lsabel Quiglcy^ Siapp. 
Oxford University Press. Paperbnck. £2.95. 0 19 

Debta and Credits. Edited by Sandra Kemp. 314pp. 
Penguin. Paperback, £2.95. 0 14 043285 X. _ 

A Diversity of Creatures. Edited by Paul ' Driver. 
367pp. Penguin. Paperback, £2.95. 0 14 043295 7. 
The Jungle Books. Edited by Daniel Karlin. 384pp. 
Penguin. Paperback, £2.50. 0 14 J^ 3 ? 8 " 5 ' _ 

Just So Stories. Edited by Peter Levi- !7lpp. Pen 
guin. Paperback, £1.95. 0 14 043302 3. 

Ufa's Handicap. Edited by P. N. Furbank. 320pp. 
Penguin Papefback, £2.95. 0 1^3279 5. 

Plain Tales from the Hills. Edited by H. P- 
Woudhuysen, with an introduction and notes by 
David Trotter. 295pp. Penguin. Paperback, £*.50. 

ft! rikSrSfc Hill. Edited by Sjreh »'»’ 
Penguin. Paperback, £2.50. 0 14 043284 L 
Spring of Myself. 

with an Introduction by “chard IHotare*- 220pp. 
Penguin. Paperback, £3-95. 0 14 043308 2. 

Traffics and Discoveries. Edited by Heiroione Lee . 
344pp. Penguin. Paperback, £2.95. 0 14 043286 8. 


jj’&pfancr from whom “we might hope for a 
!? ™ughis on the aesthetics of story-telling" 
' Bevet. satisfactorily defined the short-story 
jWw’fcs successors”; Dickens “worked 
gbout h dear definition of tire genre”; and as 
■ f^ope’i output - “we will not find a 
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way* of thinking a ut Soon though 

donsof sOnwof odr Pest Ranges tack, now 

-and clwiracterlsticaHy- ~ ^ ^ 

announcing that b ia f the genre" by 

hUt °rz 

careers Hardy, Stevenson, Kip- 

Dickens, weiU And there’s more 

*£g“S stSSSSSB 

lhe. book sees rt ^, Wremar kingthatneces- 
withOrel apologeh^lly t . rea d e rswill miss 
sities of as Hubert 

; . discussion of their f a ^un ^ aud | enC e 

^^Ucnthome Or BUB u ^ rvitiral 


verse", Trollope’s stories “offer fall value", 
Wells’s tales are “entertaining" and easy to 

of this kind accompany eccentri- 
citv Orel’s investigation of why the short story 
Same so popular in England" opens rather 
unexpectedly in Ireland: with William Carle- 
ton strangely seen as representing "a critical 
moment" in the shift from "an oral tradition 
to the written short story, as if this hadn t 
actually occurred much earlier. -Remaining in 
Dublin! the next chapter offers an unusually 
politicized reading of Sheridan LeFanu sghost 
Tories -contending, without any very convinc- 
ina underpinning, that the dilapidated houses 
fa S his works aren’t just variants on that slock 
Gothic property , the mouldering mansion, but 

Ir vUingoff in different directions. By-ways 

Sstibly appeal to Orel, always happy to be 
dSS y from his goal in order tQ digress 
about such matters as the sad state ) Of modem 
Dorset with Its tankrtraming grounds and ato 
Sic energy establishment, when compared 

with -Hardy s Wessex. • nature 







trfb®Wn,c^edbl^ 


Myopic when scrutinizing short stories, Orel 
has a keen, informed eye for the factors that 
shaped the genre and fostered its popularity. 
Printing techniques, taxes on periodicals, cir- 
culation figures, salaries, types of editor, kinds 

of readership, space available to contributors 

are all traced illuminatingly. Orel’s views on 
writers may be blurred or stereotyped, but his 
knowledge of the world of Hot-metal and 
rotary pressesVmass-circulation magazines and 
market forces that left their imprint on the 
genre is ad mirably acute and wide-ranging. 

Thomas Hardy Annual No S (21 7pp. Macmil- 
lan. £29.50. 0 333 3B666 3) edited by Norman 
Page, includes contributions by John Bayley 
on "A Social Comedy? On Re-reading The 
Woodlanders ”, Lesley Higgins on “’Strange 
webs of melancholy’: Shelleyan Echoes in 77ie 
Woodlanders", Lionel Adey on ‘Styles of 
Love in Far From the Madding Crowd , Dale 
Kramer on “Editing Hardy’s Novels”-, Fran E. 
Chalfontbn “From Strength to.Strcngth: John 
Schlesinger’s Film of Far From the Madding 
Crowd \ George Wing on “A Croup >4 No* 
i Dantes: ’Statuesque dynasties of delightful 
Wessex”’. Samuel Hynes- on “Hardy's Histo- 
rians”, Norman Page on “Hardy and the world 
of lUlle things’” and Rosemarie Morgan on in- 
scriptlonsSrf’SslfrjThomas. Hardy and Auto, 
biography”. ^ ,r 
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The Wrench 

Translated by William Weaver 

256pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 
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f"." 10 *- ev '’ w h° escaped from Auschwitz in 
J945, and who. according to the Italian press, 
appears to have committed suicide in April, 
always considered himself to be much more of 
a chemist than a writer. Levi, who only de- 
voted himself exclusively to writing in 1977 
when he retired, after thirty years, as manager- 
technician of a Turin chemical factory, often 
attributed the success of his books to skills 
which he had acquired through his beloved 
profession. When an industrial chemist writes 
a weekly report, he argued, it must be brieFand 
succinct, accessible to everyone - to the men 
on the shop-floor as well as to the directors. He 
believed a book was only valid if it hud been 
accepted not merely by an intellectual "«Slite" 
but also by Che general public. As illustrations 
of these criteria, he could cite his two autobio- 
graphical books about life in a Nazi concen- 
tration camp. In the vast field of what is known 
in Italy as la letteratura concentrazionaria 
(much of which Levi considered »bnd litera- 
ture"), // This is a Man (1947) and its sequel. 
7/if Truce ( 1963) . stand out as masterpieces. In 
Italy, they have been read by at least a million 
people- from intellectuals to secondary school 
children. 

But it is labourers and factory-hands - those 
who would otherwise rarely touch a book - 
who. according to Levi, have been numbered 
among the most enthusiastic readers of The 
Wrench, first published in Italian in 1978. And 
it is easy to believe in their enthusiasm. Levi 
described the novel as "nn anthology of adven- 
tures about work’’ - it concerns the picaresque 
adventu res of one Tino Faussone, a construc- 
tor of oil-rigs, cranes and suspension bridges. 

As such. The Wrench dignifies the trade-craft 
of construction and puts it on the literary map , 


Sicilian vespers 


in the same way that Levi’s The Periodic Table 
__ (1975), a collection of part-autobiographical 

tales structured around elements of Men- 
delev’s table, did for chemistry. The essence of 
The Wrench, interspersed throughout Faus- 
sone*s rumbustious description of how he had 
been born to a loutish family of Piedmontese 
coppersmiths, is Levi’s elegant and often witty 
vindication of il rusco, or everyday work: "If 
1 we accept those miraculous and isolated mo- 
ments fate can bestow on a man, loving your 
■ work . . . represents the best, most concrete 
approximation of happiness on earth." Not 
since Con rad has a writer offered quite so en- 
thusiastic an exaltation of labour: just as ships 
and the sea are the true heroes of Marlowe’s 
stories, so are bridges and steel beams, the 
rivers and gorges which they are made to span, 

! * er °? of Faussone 's- In an appendix 

to The Wrench Levi compares Tino Faussone 
jo Captain MacWhirr of Typhoon : like the 
British captain, Faussone is imaginary but at 
the same time ‘‘perfectly authentic" - "a com- 
pound, a mosaic of numerous men I have met 
similar to Faussone and similar among them- 
selves. m personality, virtue, individuality, and 
in their view of work and the world". 

Levi much admired Rabelais, and his influ- 
ence is clearly visible in the character of Faus- 
sone. A giant of a man with happy childhood 
memories of “snitching and little rural thefts", 
e eats like a horse, drinks vast quantities of 
vodka, and tells ’’true” stories so incredible (of 
the penis of building dams in the Congo or 
erecting derricks in Alaska) that it is hard to 
believe in their veracity. His concupiscent 
urges too. often get the better of him - as his i 
Christian name, a dimunitive of “libertino" is 
meant to suggest . But there is also a gentle side 
to him a surprising familiarity with plants and 
fln ' m ? 1 . s ’ * lth “ the bare's tracks in the mud 
caked by the wind, and the red and yellow galls J 
f the oaks and the dog roses, with the little 
worm asleep Inside”. 

We first meet Faussone in a worker’s can- I 
teen, enthusiastically tucking into a plate of “ 

gr8dUaIly emer 8 es that he is one 
Of two Italians on contract to the Russians at a K 


? remote factory on the Lower Volga. The oilier, 
I the anonymous narrator, is a Turinese chemist 
turned writer, a former concentration camp 
internee who, for the most part, remains silent 
throughout Faussone’s lengthy tales of rigging 
and construction. Enthralling though ihese 
are, by far the most interesting parts of The 
Wrench are those in which the narrator forges 
comparisons between construction and the art 
of writing itself. Sometimes these can be fairly 
eccentric; at one point the Turinese chemist 
tells Faussone that, because paper is “too toler- 
ant a material”, and because there is no ‘‘trust- 
worthy equivalent of the T square or the 
plumbline", it is much easier for a writer than 
fora construction-worker to believe that lie has 
produced a durable product. "You can write 
any old absurdity on paper, and it never com- 
plains: it doesn’t act like the beams in mine 
tunnels that creak when they’re overburdened 
and are about to cave in." 

Levi, rather like the alchemists of old, 
assigns pseudo-anthropomorphic characteris- 
^tometais and minerals. In The Periodic 
Table he writes that “lead is the metal of death 
because its weight is a desire to fall, and to fall 
is aproperty of corpses”, and in The Wrench he 
writes of “the feminine, yielding quality of cop- 
per, the metal of mirrors, the metal of Venus" 
of its “unhealthy taste, the soft blue-green of its 
oxide and the glassy blue of its salts". Taken 
together, The Periodic Table and The Wrench 
signal a hitherto unprecedented bridging in 
contemporary Italian literature of the divide 
between science and art. (Levi never forgave 
Benedetto Croce his dictum that “scientific 
problems are not real ones”.) 

Levi s affection for chemistry, for the way it 


of trial and 

queror of muiter, and I had 
because I wanted to remain fflillffi 

Moreover, Levi himself would not W 
vived Auschwitz without chenri? , * 
who sent him to work in a mhher f ^ 

economically useful Jew” ° 

SO urgent that he would oftenliS^ 
Coleridge's Ancien, 
ghastly tale is lold / 

? Ul Tllt WmKh ■» • nurwJU 

ful, "01 to say sanguine book, fall SS 
pected humour. The horrors of Auschwitz w 
only briefly alluded to and it seeiwE’ 

8h w- r final,y been “Okw* 

William Weaver's translation, as one m 

expect, is masterly, although certain An*, 
lean isms, such as “goofed off' and 'W 
have infelicitously replaced some of the iJl 
obscure instances of Tino Faussone’s M 
Piedmontese dialect. This is a pity as Ik 
Wrench is a characteristically Individual co* 
tri button to the great tradition of Italian r- 
gional and dialect literature. It is a remarkable 
book by a man whose premature death (as 
deprived European literature of one of its m 
humane and eloquent voices. 
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Mr Fox 

175pp. Methuen. £9.95. 
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Neville Shack 

' NORMAN LEWIS 

TJeMarch of the Long Shadows 
232pp. Seeker and Warburg. £10 95 ' 
0436246201 S 

Norman Lewis is a master of travel narrative 
. eslablishin 8 '^aginative- sympathy 
wth ^foreign place and its people. As a writer 
of nolids, too, he is deft at setting human dra- 
ma aga.nst evocative backgrounds. The March 
of me Long Shadows succeeds as a fascinating 
aiul entertaining yam because it draws in so 
much feeling apd wit without making any false 

claims on its own behalf. y 

,ohn Philips, has 
baC * int . 0 Sicily from to grey 
' ' Secret Service intrigue. After the 

^ ar ’ f paratlSm and ,flb °ur unrest are 
destabilizing the Island; there might just be a 

th^ffp^ B f t '! h influence to pssert itself. 
SK ° U 0 ] f J conrr0 ! and the people seek 
he p from outside. Tlw idea siqacks of the 

Am? in the light of similar 

American ambitions. 

, r H “ pe,cssn6ss £°8S the popular movement 
for change, too. Philips, worldly-wise but nev- 
er world-weary, knows Sicily well already and 
has firm personal contacts who illuminate the 
general picture. Nothing, during this turbulent 
■ . episode, undermines his early conclusions as to 
the strength of the 1 old order and the cldad-i 

i" 8 *** 1 * that his Watch- 
ing bnef in Sicily mi^ht be more bound up with 

fl^^ , »iS 9ne !' S ’ ScholarIy whims, than 
^ Wo ' r Mng conditions 
are amateurish, wth an office on the fault line 

rth< * u ^ e * b ? le - When; the Colonel 
fa L rn J be P e «°nifles this spirit of 
old-fashioned English dllet(&titism; hisbelief 
In abstract concerns such, as meditation h ’ 

perhaps fncdngruousfor a supervisor^ Intel! i- 
geiice. ,-i. . 


Philips s Sicilian friends are highly distinc- 
tive characters whose quirks would have them 
labelled, elsewhere, as eccentrics. There is 
Cnspi , the middle-aged lawyer, eagerto many 
a young girl; Moscato, the doctor. . who in- 
vokes himself in the black market, with the 

lH M 8 T < ? Ue ' b0tChed mummy ; and 

proud Marchesina, an impoverished noble- 
woman with whom Philips conducts a part- 
time affair when her maid, the Seaweed Eater 
Mn be bypassed. He is Fascinated by this 
and her air of independ- 

2?; ,^ e J ho 1 I ves ,n h °pe, dies in despair”, 
inJ e -c S km?' Such epigrammatic common 
sense is brdhantly highlighted in the story it- 
self, as the narrator opens himself out to the 
sland atmosphere. Philips is generally willing 

i IJ 0ll n Ven ^‘ t0 observe * chart, Nt, above 

all, to acclimatize and enjoy. • 

f ,n^ Uple c° fWOU,d ' b ^ ‘^bleshooters, Rod 
St « n > American dabblers abroad, 
me laden with fanciful theories of Sicilian 
nationhood, as well as stocks of food for dfe- 

Sn 8 ' n ‘J!, 11 ? 1 dlrecti0, »- Of coursej their 
mlsslop is absurd and their values are utterly 

U Hls W ^‘ a - V °i dS any CSSy recou ^ to 

caricature. Hjs satirical tone is always eenila 

T? tobemera iy«S; 

huina j folly. Illusions are a. very complex busi- 
ness, he seems to srieeesr flnSmnri'hA i . 
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: * b ® story : Siving lt a fuller meaning, cteating a 
P^r^^^^csdnaiice. Without any fos^r 
stridency, Lew,s celebratesa unique mature 0 f 

of 0n ? ®® rthy while imposing a kind 
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Mr Fox, we learn from the publisher’s hand- 
out, was wntten during or shortly after the 
i Second World War and then mislaid by its 
5 author. Now it has turned up, redolent of war- 

' r, T d ?. nce . and Hving from hand to 

mouth. Caroline Seymour, a typical Comyns 
! be . r ° ll l* 0b e sort of person who might misla^a 

left hTh«r h K 0 7 iS 9 y ° Un « WOma « 
eft by her husband, a bad hand at keeping her 

affairs m order, and an even-toned narrator of 

her own vicissitudes. She is also endowed by 

her creator with a wilful, sometimes comic and 

sometimes exasperating naivety. The childlike 

way of confromi 1 ^ events - head-on, and with 

" Q “" d " t “ nes *<> "ny comment - is a frequent 

Mrherh'onV ? mynS ' «P“l»»y in her 
earlier books. Mr Fox bears a strong resem- 
ble, to her 1950 novel Our Spoom £* 

th0Ugh ‘ ts rather less 
downhearted find raw m feeling. 

The title of that work indicates a very mild 
bohemiamsm, a refusal to go along with con 
Ventions that hold no claim to be^lted 

Se“ d c?m Wh L Ch P - reVail htnong th^dulj- 
minded, Comyns heroines tend to live by ex- 

without ca| cbla- 
rn * a l j US ’ 9 aroI| ne Seymour, oppressed bv 
t ?^ d ^ mands and bowler-hatted bailiff/ 

: Smm6d«v r [ °k ^ ** Fox; who °tersTo 
accomoipdate her, and her thfee-year-old 

srwfdS V w maysalher ’ Acting a 

f in , TCtUTD - MT F °x, who’s jaiifity and 

generous whenever he is in funds, preferefo 

swond h«T 6 by Shad * m ^' Periling ft 
• second-hand cars, acquiring run-down houses 

f !“n‘t«y AoundqrinVnd ^^00^ bS 

th^ cm P °y r J lcn l. which he tries for a bit after 

Worl ' ing 11 bad; made him 
. Dscorne, awfully poOr and he had to Work m, • 

Igl gasesss 

' ■ • • ",il> y' • \ •• ' • “ 


put herself on the market as a compama- 1 , 
housekeeper. Her first employer unfoituinfr: 
ly turns out to be in hospital on the veigecT 
dying when Caroline arrives to lake up to 
post, nnd she is subsequently accosted byte 
next-door neighbour, a mother-of-thirteffl 
wearing a pixie hood, who pesters her to fulfil ; 
her absent employer's intention of provide 
the mothcr-of-thirteen's husband with a inas. ; 
Tiiis contretemps lets us see how effective Bar- 
barn Corny ns's muted comic manner can be. 

Caroline next makes her home with i 
vegetarian, draught-loving crank, the motto 
of an intolerable seven-year-old called Dan,: 
a situation from which she is quite pleased lobe 
extricated by Mr Fox, restored to equanimity ■ 
by black-market dealings and the cheapness ol^ 
vulnerable London property while the airs, 
thick with fighting planes nnd then Vis. Caro- 
line finds herself becoming quite adept *! 
buying and selling second-hand pianos. She 
acquires » dog colled Scarebones to rep!#* • 
one lost in the Blitz. Her daughter, uoif * 
schoolgirl, is evacuated to the country. Some 
hens in Caroline’s charge suffer a nasty expen- ^ 
ence as tile war runs its course. We get a W “ [« 
evocative detail. “You could see them, all.ji* 
children being herded through the streets*!® •; 
their little bundles and gas-masks bumping $ •. 
their backs.” In the aftermath of a bomb, ** j. 
awful dirty little object came creeping ^ V 
the ground and it was the poor little * 

means Peke). Caroline's undaunted outk»i 
outlasts quite a bit of ill-luck. . ;• 

Mr Fox, like Sisters by a River (1947) aw ; 
Spoons, was written while Barbara Co^® -j 
still gamed her distinctive effects from adecep’ i 
tively simple recounting of everyday j 
rences; it isn’t until Who Was Changed 5 *? s 
. Who Wps Dead (1954) that she starfs to^ 
for overt bizarre rie: outbreaks of suicW*! ^ 
levitation and .the like. Her narrative ipai^ \ 


'dm skat career is there for a poet 
,i. . language many say is dying and 

1(B) people in Scotland speak? Her P 

.The m™ and his work nevertheless c 
■is a career sustained, even over long ™ 
iJj of silence, by a dedication as much to 
sople and language of Gaelic Scotland as _ 
Sa work. His poems, though not very « 
■Buns, justify, in terms of significance at 
i lie comparisons which contributors to 
Stoiare impelled to make with Dante, «■ 
kDonne (Seamus Heaney), with Baude- 
ad Neruda (Douglas Sealy). \vith Yeats P 
,iM(Tom4sMacSlom6in, following Mac- “ 
iatanself). If some parallels are more en- 
Ssatk than illuminating, this collection of 
sjjaho contains much that is directly useful ^ 

ira understanding of MacLean’s work. 

<em Heaney’s preface refers to Mac- 
a'i -naturally genealogical imagination’’;, 
injthepasl of his family, of his native Skye 
do! Gaelic civilization is active in his mind 
Uniting is perfectly illustrated by a re- 
asd interview with Donald Archie Mac- | 
Mi The sensibility which makes gen- ' 
ip a theme of MacLean’s lament for his 
aterCalum reappears in the interview as he 
Maly traces his ancestry, back to a piper 
AM the British army during the Peninsular 
in, sad two generations beyond, 
bn apart from the decline of Gaelic, Mac- 
las ahabits a world of rich but constantly 
i&goral tradition, of vanishing mennings. 
fciBosiveness of his poems demands a con- 
JM effort to sharpen awareness of past 
ms. A sense of massive historical injustice 
si betrayal is conveyed through examples 
teiiire notorious or proverbint in the lan- 
Pg of the defeated, such as “Long nan 
which MncLean translated as “The 
fc* Ship" In the bilingual selection of his 
WnSifieorfiflirtfe Conlraigh (SpringTide and 
SfpWe;Canongnte, 1977). The reference - 
leant from Dougins Scaly’s fine essay, 
’foraiure, History nnd lhe*Poct” - Is to the 
which MacDonald of Sleal nnd Mac- 
of Dunvegan sent some of their own 
into slavery In the Carol inns in 1739. 
^5 essay is nlso helpful at the conclusion 
"’A’Bheinn airChnU” (The Lost Mountain), 
■kts MacLean ranges over “Slorruidlicachd 
Is Dhftgaill . . . imchelsl a* ghiullain 
®^'Chl6irlch . . . is Spartacus le armailt 
(Hie eternity of Dante and of 
wpkl Buchanan . . . the perplexity of the 
^ Free Presbyterian boy . , . and Spartacus 
** his tortured army.) The reader who 
^stands the Oaellc words* or can follow 
the bilingual edition, may still need a 
to amplify the allusions to Gaelic 
T^spoetty and to Presbyterian theologic- 
?9>Wre if net to MacLean’s socialist politics. 
f ^ ; McCaughey’s account of Highland 
^nisinis also informative and persuasive. 
^ Maclnnes,. writing on vocabulary and 

nninike fn tKf- imnnftSnCO 6f 


mialiiy of his vision, the connections between 
song and society, between words, music and 1 
memory, between history and anecdote, are 
inescapable. “An Tir bu Mhiann Learn", a 1 
broadcast made in 1946 when his hopes were ] 
high, after the coming tu power of Attlee’s 
government, for a revitalized Scotland in J 
which Gaelic might have a proper place . starts * 
with a quotation from an early nineteenth- 1 
century poet (Ailean Dali) on the Clearances: 
“There has conic on us in Scotland a cross; / 
Poor people are naked before it . . . The 
future can be faced only with the consciousness 
of the past and its despair. In contrast a popular 
poet even more important to MacLean, Mhiri 
Mhdr nan Oran, is vigorous and earthy; she not 
only chronicled the distress of the people of 
Skye but urged on their resistance. 

Mhiri Mhdr could probably read but not 
write Gaelic; she exemplifies for MacLean the . 
point of contact between the literary and the 
“oral and sub-literary traditions". As a young 
man he had decided against studying Celtic at 
Edinburgh University, graduating instead in 
English Literature; he characterized Oaelic 
scholars as "grammarians not literary men". 
No tradition of criticism of recent poetry 
existed in Gaelic; the academic approach 
excluded the poetry which had formed Mac- 
Lean’s approach to writing, the songs and 
poems, dating from the seventeenth century to 
the nineteenth, still in circulation in the oral 
tradition in his youth, of which several mem- 
bers of his family were noted performers. His 
criticism is preoccupied with this material; he 
approaches it with enthusiasm (though with an 
occasional tendency to dichS) which is at once 
that of a listener and of a practising poet, and 
' with anxious concern for its survival. He specu- 
lates in "Celt NicLedid" that if Gaelic dies out 
certain music will no longer be capable of per- 
formance since the music’s meaning is insepar- 
able from the words. The "supreme her- 
! maphrodite of words and music" is his poetic 
! ideal, a witness to the acuteness of his interest 
’ in the techniques of verse and to his conviction 
that poetry must have "the lyrical cry ,arecog- 
r nizable if momentary peak of intensity defining 

Two essays on MacDiarmid, and a few 
y pieces examining the impact of the song tradi- 
'■ Son on himself and others. rai« the questmn 
I', of the interchange between traditional poetics 
1 and the work of such Gael c poets ^George 


Logic, not nostalgic 


Iain Bamforth 


IAIN CRICHTON SMITH 
Towards the Human: Selected essays 
20Upp. Loanhead: Macdonald. Paperback, 
£7.95. 

0863340598 

In the Middle of the Wood 
192pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 

0575039671 


and tne war* ui ' r c , t . -w,:.:* 

nafu^ pieCe dSn nd 

over, as if continuing a lifelong medltati ■_ 
Some delicate manoeuvring between two lan- 

e ii e (132pp. Loanhead: Macdonal . 
ir Kant f 4 95 0 86334 058 X), the majonty 

^ “tX^oSatLnbn^ two 
poems, the enterp jUon reV ealing in- 

languages into a ju p s dences . 

compntibUines as well ■>£*£ inlri - 


Iain Crichton Smith is a prolific poet, story- anl 
teller and playwright, both in English and Srr 
Gaelic: Towards the Human brings together a pr , 
miscellany of sage, pithy and sometimes rueful pr 
critical pieces and comments on contemporary G g 
Scottish and Gaelic poets and poetry. Its essen- |y 

tial themes are found in a series of deeply m 
pondered essays on the problems and conflict- |j { 
ing loyalties of being a writer in both languages M 
while remaining within a community that is on d 
the periphery - geographically, psychologic- n j 
ally, linguistically - of the Anglo-Saxon hege- p 
mony. The most obviously engaging (and self- v 
revealing) piece is a longish, previously unpub- ti 
lished essay - “Rea! People in a Real Place" -- tj 
on the sensuous, historically improvident and 
impoverished domain of the Gael, and the pre- n 

sently dwindling resources of his culture and |< 
consciousness. It rails against those who, often i 
unwittingly and with the best intentions, per- i 
ceive the island experience as quaint. Edcrnc j 
and at a remove from their own lives, thereby | 
denying the islanders any status beyond that of , 
a subordinate reality. The world of the Gael is ! 
foil of incestuously bred ironies; merely to 
write in English is tantamount to treachery and 
betrayal, precisely because Gaelic does not 
have the self-confidence to foray into other 
linguistic domains. 

Liberally quoting from the verse of those 
Gaelic coevals he most admires - a poetry char- 
acterized by a clear-sighted valedictory sadness 
and strong sense of moral indignation - Smith 
goes on to show why the community and its 
“instinctive engineering" are so important to 
the poet: here he has, despite its constraints 
and conservatism, an incontrovertible sense or 
place and human worth. As he reminds us, 
[here is no unholy whiff of nostalgia in these 
poets work; their clarity is simply that of a 
people staring into the abyss of a disappearing 
culture and a disappearing lenguage And 
Gaelic will die, slowly but surely. Smith im- 
plies, unless the wider community beyond it is 
capable of acknowledging that the islanders 
are no more and no less than Pfople jryjng to 
cope with their own realities within the limita- 
tions of their own language. As he caustically 
rejoins, "Even Samuel Johnson took a far 
J more intelligent interest in them than anyone 

l - d °Much of the rest of the book is devoledtoa 
y consideration of that tetrad of modem Gaelic 
6 poets, George Campbell Hay, Donald 
15 MacAulay, Sorley MacLean and D er,t J; 

Thomson. Poets writing in Scots and English 
? also attract his attention . “Who else . he asks, 
‘. h celebrating the technical and dialectical 


panegyrics of Robert Garioch, "would have 
found three rhymes for Spagna. and two for 
Wnmnhray?" He is generous and accurate in 
his assessments of the work of George Bruce 
and Stewart Conn, but ii is in the confrontation 
with that great monolith of twentieth -century 
Scottish verse, Hugh MacDiarmid - “a man 
who tried la flug a nation into consciousness" - 
that Smith is at his most illuminating and 
stimulating. 

Plainly MacDiarmid’s fearsome intellect - 
supremely factitious and inclusive, so exem- 
plary of the Scottish surfeit of logic, intoler- 
ance and practicality - is at some variance with 
Smith's more reticently cautious and intuitive 
probings, but the argument between the two 
produces some felicitious insights. While rec- 
ognizing the hallucinatory power of the early 
lyrics - assembled From the improbable basic 
materials of a thistle, u drunk man and moon- 
light - Smith can be sternly critical of some of 
MncDiarmid’s luter poems. For Smith, Mac- 
Diarmid’s own failure of imagination to recog- 
nize the intrinsic worth of n nt * 

p en „y Wheep, abandoning their feminine 
vulnerability for the encyclopaedic, the didac- 
tic, the empirical, was, lit least, a quintessen- 
tinlly Scottish failure. 

In the Middle of the Wood is, to some extent, 
a novelistic exploration of the incipient para- 
noia sometimes associated with the practice of 
these virtues. More of u dramatic case-history 
than on actual novel, it charts the full f r ° n ' 

: grace of Ralph Simmons, a writer living with 

’ fos wife in a small Scottish village, into an 
E underworld where the distance between the 
i real and the perceived is lethally blurred. In- 
) deed, as the story begins he is already over the 
1 edge: he drags his unfortunate wife to a Glas- 
t gow hotel for no good reason, escapes from a 
r taxi on the way home, and then tries to kill 
himself. In the middle section of the book some 
e of the precipitating factors become clear: a 
■- nightmarish holiday in Yugoslavia with his wife 
is an d mother-in-law's varicosities and inane re- 
h petitions; the continuing trial of justifying hun- 
ts self as writer in a world that has room only for 
o the utilitarian. Subsequently, he spends sever- 
ts al weeks in a mental hospital where it occurs to 

of him that a madman is “the most rigorously 
s, logical of all beings, not al all scatterbrained, 
se but rather remorselessly reasonable". In the 
a end, he saves himself through nothing more 
ng foan the recognition and understanding of his 
ad fellow patients’ sufferings and fears; just as if, 
m- as a writer, he had never folly acknowledged a 
t is reality beyond the limits of his own lmagina- 
:rs lion, hi the Middle of the Wood is a moving and 
to poignant record of a passage through a stra- 
ta- dow-land; it concludes on an unmistakable 
illy note of personal transcendence and an almost 
far ineffable sense of joy and grace. 


James Hogg : Selected poems and songs 
(232pp. Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press. 
£9 50 0 7073 0471 7) offers a new selection, by 
David Groves, of the Eltrick Shepherd's verse 
- including some hitherto unknown poems - 
plus many of his songs with their musical 
accompaniments, by Beethoven, Hogg himself 
and other composers. 


characters has a greater strain plated “ n 
never falters, any more than their cu#*r 
rqbustness in the face of distressing cii«?r 
stances.) With her last novel, TheJfinty er : l F* 
(1985), a pew note was sounded - a more.re ' 
berant one, with tho German folk(al e 0 L. 
sapie title adding an enriching layer to ItepK*' 


■rf* Buuuig an ciiiiwiuis — v. 

Whatever she tackles, though, 

Comyns gets the utmost feeling OOt , 
apparently keeping feeling, along 


^techniquei points to the importance of 
yVWi in developing an intellectual voca- 
"Jhtyin rGaepciand to its. role as ‘‘linguistic 
Byj^ he stjcceeds in making audible many 
effects of sound and meaning. His 
S implemented by that by the composer 
Ph the . poet’s relationship 

Stevenson’s account of persuading 
■ '^^hociQaelic choir to sing MacLean s 
shows the poetry tum- 
toteodrcC in song. . . 

.own Critical writimts, collected 


■anve anaall.the.restpf it,,toan,aDsrauw,«.T£ 
mum. If make* for an odd .^ohjevcpenf; y,r | 

. I . -‘jM 


to his 

, tofe‘ixslitica) cdnscibupmss- In tHe 


(“on a rry “ [.[^Mira’cur/celst air tuinn" 

“ 8,r S8 T.rJJ the feherman casts / a question 
(“on a » S geir” is later ren- 
to waves.), but tb wor t he phrSse 

dered as wrfV" w important word m 

centring in “j** aD oears again twice , but 

MapNeacad SP°^ S the ocean” 

given in ^nglish ojto® ■ , in the poem's 

(“cur cheist air anfhj ® ^ V- cur /cheisl air na 
last line as QU^ 1 ^" , ® Ljhaps supplies the 
tuinn"). S “ cb or ambiguity 
dimension of lrans !ation might flatten. 

which a more ^th of the traditibnal 

MacNewail s &ppear s in one.pf 

vowtel-muslc of Gaelic t^ “;The energetic 
theunir^nslatcd poems- ^ ^language and in-, 
skirmish on J Jj ” deliberately includes 

tractable commiiiiicate, . 

• this gwtu re > r • • E, N. C. 


Prison Writings 

(S,5“^ G oi Sung-Il & hao w cQuntrymcn 

£19 95 Hardback 348pp 0-520-05482-2 

The Hatters of Eighteenth-Century France 

MICHAEL SONENSCHER roduction which do not (it easily with 

“ d P0PUl,r CUln,re ' n V m 

S' Hardback 240pp 0-520-05827-5 


XZZ.3U na*"— — »■ , . 

Making Sense of Human Rights 

book explain,, refine and ukima.ely defend, the 

Writing the Truth 

Authorny and Desire in R°u8seau 

S ^tefitiR^sreau's abiding qu.,r •» write the truth- that b the 

: o, gdSfenur^ 

: ; \ * '• i ■ ' 1 2ft ruii-kiiij^uim Viiluce Rtwl . U'iuk*n SW IV. 9^ 
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Hauteur, hauteur 


Edna Longley 


in an auto- 


DENIS DONOGHUE 

We Irish: Selected essays, Volume One 
276pp. Brighton: Harvester. £25. 

071118 101)1 3 


Why is “exorbitant" a favourite adjective of 
Denis Donnghue's? Is it because he bears 
down hard on excessive claims - for instance, 
on some of the latitudes demanded by Yeats? 
Or does Donachup rpnmc ■ 


The political becomes personal 
biographical review of an autobiography: 

Voices and the Sound of Drums by Patrick 
Shea. Shea was a Northern Catholic who rose 
unprecedentedly high in the Civil Service, but 
who does not deserve the heading "Castle 
Catholic". Donoghue recalls: “It would never 
have occurred to me to try for a job in the 

Northern Ireland Civil Service. Living in n . K iu WU uiic,usiipi 

police-barracks on money my father earned German or American scholars? 
from Stormo nt was hard enough lo slomach." Reviewing a history of Trinity College Diih- 

eo L P r D^oaL 0 ', 1 N ° r, . her " P'" 0 '" U* iSS: 

Jovcetha^withV^K AW ™ h micr °- ciinlate °' •'« political world. I nuat 

orSy„t ' S?nee w meH ro , ".““T d “ lare my in,eres ' as " 8™ d uatc of this 

m oynge. bynge wanted to see local condi- markablv defend and i — 


can he resist an opportunity lo pul down the 
English. Craig Rnine’s flippancy towards the 
corrected edition of Ulysses gets its comeupp- 
ance: 

suppose ii were discovered Hint the printing of Pun- 
disc Lost is botched . . . wouldn't English poets, 
critics, and common readers agree that a new edition 
should be produced, especially if the hard labour 
involved were to be done, as it prohably would he. by 
German or American srhnlnr«9 


french literature 


. Idfil FRENI II 1*1 » ‘ ' 

^5 June 5 i w ' 

subversive servant 


ui tHuiuues aemanaea by Yeats? 
does Donoghue repress such claims be- 
cause his literary criticism stands a little on its 

own dignity? of Synge: “Synge wanted to" as « graduate of this “re- 

J h bv S r ay r nd r ^ eWS are certainly di « n ‘- ,i£>ns ^ proved ' P rovided that peasants stayed lege" wfh ^s^rly ^ronr^'^bltl^ 1 ' 

t0 llave acquired a double chin ”. Nor 

has been reading Luktics. Benjamin, most of •’ 

all Adorno"'), but has sold neither his soul nor 
his style to theory. This refusal counts for much 
in the vicinity of Irish literature. The title- 
essay, starting from a notorious phrase in 
Yeats’s "The Statues” 


**““* *«*»«ues . measures the tdeoiogic- 
al pressure which Irishness itself puts on writer 
and critic Donoghue notices the resentment 
still stirred by “Yeats's dealings in the rhetoric 
of 'We Irish’", and questions readings so 
reductionist as to blame Yeats for the state of 
the North: 

It should . . . be pointed our that while Yeats was 
preoccupied with the destiny of Irishness. the par- 
iicular desenmion of if mnin nn > k. : i„_ F 


inspired by Oisin rather than St 
Pairick, arid Angio-Ireland in the tradition of Ber- 
keley and Swift. 

As Donoghue further observes, the best con- 
temporary Irish literature proves that “No- 
body is obliged to coincide with a stereotype “ 
In any case stereotypes of Irishness derive 
from no single or wholly colonial source. 
Donoghue underestimates the extent to which 
We , not the "Irish 1 ’, causes problems. 
- v».s os prophet of Irishness, rather than Irish- 
ness itself, seems unacceptable. This is because 
Protestant Northern Ireland has become a sub- 



whiilwiiy cXngi« e an ri™' dlh '^ 

? Sss-.— . 

JgU-iOhtoSu.KMtetvenn.y 

or less admits with a final ^ 

SSSSSSiSSS ^ 0 

on a bin which caused grea, harSE £r 
some of Trinity s defensiveness / 

Drinnnliiin 


" a ^cicnsiveness. 

Donoghue repeats “exacerbate" as mX*i writing asymptotic to some sort of 
K bl u ! Wc !mh is P erh ap a morewk J^, r : ca i tmth about a work or author , or 
icul book than he realizes. This is paiS *51 a „ act of appropriation by which 

f H,S C T; Sm functions « a cer JJL past are made consumable for 
tnnee from its texts. Despite some ata the present? The studies by A. 

and Mi,chc11 Grc<:nberE 

0’FaoMin ,e 


By this hypothesis, Polyeucte becomes a “recti- 
fication" of Aeneid Book IV, and, more surpri- 
singly, Theodore vivrgc cl many re is a Christian 
transformation of Tasso’s pastoral play 
.-IfMIMfi. 

Scllstrom's readings of these and other texts 
are interesting and suggestive, but he failed to 
convince me that they are anything more than 
exercises in intertextuality. Corneille, as he 
acknowledges, never once mentioned Tasso; 
he was working in a genre not usually Tasso’s; 
he was attempting to satisfy a very different 
audience. So the claim that he wanted to rectify 
L’Aininla "simply out of a sense of gratitude to 
Tasso lo whom he knew he owed so much" 
seems wholly unwarranted. Sells! rom often 
drifts from conjecture to affirmation in a some- 
what alarming fashion; but his study should not 
be totally discarded for its misplaced ambition 
to place Corneille in the van of Tasso. Two 
chapters in which Corneille’s poetics is ex- 
amined in the light of Tasso s Discorsi offer 
dear and attractive accounts of the French 
playwright’s view of his motive for writing and 
of the constraints under which he was working. 
Greenberg, in contrast, begins by claiming 


«—*. rii^a s 2 ^--= 'j=ags 

than expounds. His authors' voices a** 1 ? emulate Tasso and, ins Corneille in his historical context, but 

drown the critic's commanding tone, r* ~ 
have immprvpH himealf l/\n 


tried to 


mg v-uiiicmw hi — — , , • 

u. viwii me critic s commanding tone. Heri*lI*Sn VirdfWh to establish himself rather Corneille in relation both to his time and 

have immersed himself longer, forinsiiiS Cooit and to do for tragedy what the to the modern reader, whose structural analy 

dlscr, ™ nations ^ 1 t^rtwriter had done for epic poetry: that is, 

strengths and weaknesses of Heaney's UtQ. it by transforming it into an art- 

poetry. And, apart from Heaney, there is fyfc; liable to convey a Christian message, 
detail about recent Irish writing. Presnraato * 


. Irish writing. Presnmabh 

commissions for articles and reviews deft 
mmed a disproportionate pounding of He 
Yeatsian/Joycean track. But Donoghue has!* 
eye on the present as well, especially on uy 
exorbitant tendencies among juniors lib 
Deane and Heaney: “It is not clejr what uaj- 
fices Heaney has made for the sake of bang u 
Irish poet: nothing particularly painful sms 
to present itself." 


At a more profound level Donoghue i f&faKal 
arguing with himself over two fundain«fld| 3 PP- Routled R e and KeganPaul.£19. 
issues: whether the Irish literary tradition 1*833 
ever regulate its “spasmodic achievenent’i 
and whether the Northern ‘"Troubles'... 
have been bad for life but good for literatim". 

Perhaps we can’t have it both ways: the' 
sedimentary precludes the volcanic, flit 
perhaps toq the tradition of “fragmented hafr 
tion’’ should itself be examined. With hts wider 


me we , not the "Irish", causes problems. 

Yeats ns prophet of Irishness, rather than Irish- 
ness itself, seems unacceptable. This is because 
Protestant Northern Ireland has become a sub- 
text of Angio-Ireland. Critics such as Seamus 
Deaiie and Declan Kiberd apply to Yeats a 
displaced version of the revisionism morecom- 
monly applied to Pearse. In a new essay, 

A n CeS,ral Houses > and Anglo- 

emphasi; which Ms YmTsV LLT dancy^n! O^dZ^O^/T ^ ° f ** people ]B 41- 

£rests more significant than his Nationalism. Paperback, £9.95 0 86278 101 9). P 

Here like Deane, he denies a fictive status to ^ . 

™rgmg a new nation 

law So do all poets (Seamus Heaney, for “ 

one).; And whatever Yeats’s rhetorical 

TS ?S ’ 1 WaS " 0t on, y Uthe d ^at of aris- 
tocratre values that outraged him in "the 

Sy r ge " an d on Hugh Lane’s pic- 
tures. Ui another essay, “Romantic Ireland”, 

Donoghue again refuses aristocracy any 
le J wa y, when he described 
JS®! If ' ” k and BaHylee" as commencing 
^estapzas of nostalgia and hauteur" It 

'^ ether PO« and poem can be so 
dosely identified, and whether “arrogantly 

£» re ? M »r oi,s ^h “purely arrogant" 

Nevertheless, the complete cultural alerttma* 


Clair Wills 

robertf.garratt 

^P- University of California Press. £ 19 . 95 . 


1914 by Michael O'Connell 


iV» 1 V idea,I ? t and elusive tradition. In 

baSHnn y ,h rn,n? aWay fr ° m such a concc Pt 
tradition, these poets are, according to Gur- 

ratt, forgmg a new nation: 

Less idealistic than their elders about the promise of 
Irish culture, these poets have sought out «2£ 
Uy, a sense of the past which insists upon its own 
rtflluy grounded in life as it Is actually experienced 
n reOected m a hardened, nonromantic aesthetic’ 


»«,. a ..uu.u nacu uc cxamincu. mimm ■«’ ; “strates the principle that faith, property the Pietaae ue i e ^ istent references to 

horizons Denis Donoghue can be regarded*; taking, Is an assent to what experience ana j s left to pu contestable- assertion that 

the founding father of a new vigour a r raoadeny. Scepticlsm is in constant attend- “chapters a _ _ ^ no i oe v begins with rejec- 

indlgenous Irish literary criticism which bw won religious conviction: I believe because “the dialectic P mewhere behind 

wastes less energy on what might have be*- t,rtn of ■ ■ ■ Montaig " ' ^ 

Hnn fltii ■ U ..... ... fAc utidtil 


Tvuotwa icaa cucjgjr uu wiiill iiugm 

One day it may even pardon Yeats for writifl| 
well. 




■ YeL while subordinating his conce rn with pbli- 
tics to his concern wii|i literature, that intra^, 
auction also includes a political statement on 
Jhe overriding jssue, so far unresolved by rime: 
the only change I can detect l ? that the Dublin 
government under Dr EitzGerald 

flaw grmnla^ I. ,1.1 


1 a ^icuwijr Ullh UWUlciiraa v< “ jj 

from the past which “tilts the poetic stru^e 
away from trndition and towards contiDM. 

• ! * ■ ■ airy toward the modernist 

concern with poetic 
' So continuity 

’s-. fences oecause they are inco»u|mu««w 

.. _ . JgHfcdlctaof the ancients." At other points, 

show Irish identity ns fractured. Whe^ aWever.thiPascalof ambiguity and paradox 
Yeats’s championing of the Ascend^ ptsway to the “peace-maker" bent on a com' 

. . __ -- • - Fmgiiss between religion and reason, “a just 

*an between two extremes”. It is here that 

* .. yBoTJVeftWr Angel.nor Beast may^cel 

Teality of the modem condition". . l®^ u 0,1e 'P€rspectiye has been obscured by 

Here the unhappy consequencesofGanW^ j«oucr, or at least that chronology is being 

decision not to analyse his chosen poems ^ 1 ^^’Wthereis an act of synthesis in Pascal , 

i — — * haaliiwifl ^“ uArt . eyen^ially, in the confrontation of 

Wes, mot their resolution. 
i;Lucien Goldmann at least would 


mis century, m the Same wayi me 
realistio modes of writing are linked to a 
cern with psychological and national 
betrays a lack of awareness of.il* 
which form and convention determin^ '^^; 

* ‘ " : romanticism.. The^.; 

. only as to the cho^» ; 
lithe book, but.inj 
Ii relevant' 06 
i poetry in 


LU lilt 1IIUUWII — l r 

ses of the plays and of their context will be 
influenced by psychoanalysis, anthropology 
and sociology. There are references to nascent 


pnwiuiutw — — - 

^paradoxical peace-maker 

#.r _ n ....i 


bTid Lee 


MCBX.J. COLEMAN 

kite Angel nor Beast: The life and work of 


fcftasfa are not an argument for the exist 
sttcfGod, but a studied inculcation of the 


rounding the presentation of the Pensies them- 
selves. Coleman begins his account with a 
statement apparently confirming the authority 
of the “Premifire Copie": “He then proceed 
to arrange the 'pensies' into twenty-seven files, 
which comprise 382 entries. Bull because his 
illness became more severe in 1659, PascaUeU 

the other fragments - some 590 - ‘ 

It requires more than a novtce to recognize that 

vi^a brief reference to 


absolutism, to the mentaliri of French people 
in the first third of the seventeenth century 
(and, inevitably, lo Kantorowitz); these are 
not firmly rooted in historical scholarship, but 
rather offered as a backdrop for the close read- 
ing of the plays. 

Greenberg's main concern is to lay bare the 
“networks of sexuality, of (political) authority, 
and of representation”: the passage from (poli- 
tical) subject to subjectivity, and the nexus of 
desire and law (“the paternal order”), chaos 
and regulation, submission and mastery arc 
closely examined. Corneille's tragedies are 
said to be enactments of the mutual depend- 
ence of spectator and actor, subject and 
sovereign, victim and judge, and to represent 
this dependence in symmetrical forms which 
structure and regulate the experience of the 
plays' consumers. Different chapters offer pro- 
vocative analyses of Mtdie, Le Cid, Horace, 
China and Polveucle-, quotations are skilfully 
drawn from the plays to illustrate their congru- 
ity with modern psychoanalytical theories of 
sexual difference, Freudian hypotheses of pat- 
riarchy, monarchy and genealogy, and inves- 
tigations into the ideology of language. Green- 
berg is especially adept at exploiting male/ 
female distinctions in Corneille; he associates 
the desire to distinguish and to categorize with 
the male order, and asserts that “femininity is 
never articulated in any way which is not 
already inextricably bound to the politics ot 
virility”. This parti pris produces some very 
odd results: most readers of Horace will be 
surprised to learn that the eponymous hero 
becomes "feminized" in the heat of battle by 
the violence of dispersion and fragmentation. 

This is not the only debatable claim made by 
Greenberg (whose delight in aphoristic for- 
mulations adds to the prov.ocativencss of his 
book). Corneille is characterized as a servant 
of absolutism, where it is more traditional to 
see him as subversive of it through his pre- 
sentation of a morally autonomous and aggres- 
sively independent patrician class (mirroring 
the grande noblesse of his day). Far from pro- 
moting “obedience to the Law , his plays seem 
to glorify sororicide, blood-feuds and disobe 


ence to fathers and to State. Furthermore. 
Greenberg's recourse to fashionable jargon 
may at times disguise rather mundane insights, 
or even vapidity; what point is be making, for 
example, when he claims that "Camille s mo- 
ment of paroxysmic pleasure/death [in Horace] 
is the cpiplianniis moment of Corneilles 
tragedy which dc centers the structures which 
have heretofore been elaborated and accepted 
as constituting the symmetrical parameters o 
the dramatic universe”? But Greenberg has 
achieved a new reading of Corneille of con- 
siderable potency, which recuperates him for a 
modern - perhaps modernist - audience and 
reveals previously undisclosed patterns and 
forces at work in the plays themselves. 

Will this resurgence of Corneille be accom- 
panied bv a rediscovery of other early seven - 
tcenlh- century playwrights? T ^ seC °" d 
volume of the Pltiade ThMtre du XV IP slide. 
following on eleven years after the first, otters 
to the reader in pursuit of such revival a mixed 
bag of plays of different genres, written over a 
period of fifty years by dramatists as divergent 
as Montfleury (an nctor) and Desmarets de 
Saint-Snrlin (a bien-pensant protfigfi of Riche- 
lieu). The principles by which this selection 
was made are not clear; contemporary success, 
literary-historical interest, aesthetic judgment 
seem all to have been factors in the minds ol 
the editors. With such a rich field to choose 
from, it is difficult to quibble at individual 
selections, although the case for including Du 
Rycr's Alcionte seems less strong than that 
which could be made forltis Luc rice. It is a pity 
that the editorial conventions printed in 
Volume One are not reproduced (nor is the 
chronology of plays before 1650); this means 
that Volume Two is not complete in itself, n 
Gallimard follow their past practice in this pre- 
stigious and expensive scries, they will i Teissue 
an improved version of both volumes in a few 
years’ time; in the meanwhile, enthusiasts and 
scholars will have the benefit of works meticu- 
lously presented by Jacques Scherer and 
Jacques Truchet. some of which at least are 
funny enough (by design) to raise more than a 
wry smile. 


remark about “the current, and most accept- ' . , , 1 

Kef God, but a studied inculcation ot tnc ■ able, rearrangement" a i TtlC 11011(1 SIV 1 C 
ijiKtitm of faith; and better than any other for an analysts based not on ^the Cop>e^ lii^UUAlv* J 

Shayotogist since Tcrlutlian. Pa sc alde- 


behind 

Unbelievable. . , tion of . . .Montaigne but 

Sethis and other paradoxes in Pascal which this hes perfcc y ^ 0de to defen d it. 
hi Francis Coleman to Invite us to recognize little effort ha of p renc h styl- 

ilhe 'rhetorical trope of oxymoron the su- Translatmgo particil iarly when, 

characteristics of Pascal's thought and ists Is also a y . * .u e en tire “Mysore 

‘fc Man is the tremulous thinker, noble aslnthefino r m t ^ trnns i a { 0r into offering 

^ angelic beast. The shnrpness of his de Jdsus , it ■ Pj* . ^ of exe g es is. J. H. 
to reclaim the lost culture would merely rep*| ; «Wea leads to the conclusion of Its blunt wholesale qu neglected here, though 

the central irony of the Revival - that the re- ; saiciency. Coleman’s Initial thesis is strik- 'Broome, a the m0St reliable in- 

cln ination is done in English, thus ronfinaisi j *|ad pertinent, though II is a measure of the his book ^ available in English, de- 

the Irish poet’s “separation from a part of ^capable unevenness of this new study that troduction oanes'to the celebrated 

himself”. • ' promising opening should' tend subse- votes one which^ fellow-travellers with 

It is precisely this awareness of separation .. peatiy t 0 be lost from view or be itself dulled Ms rI ) m . h ve drawn comfort down the 
- - •’ ^tionable orthodoxy. “In Pascal’s eyes , Chris t anity , T nem e C hercheralspBss 

Coleman, still loyal to the oxy moronic ages: Con ■ „ Here> ,f eve r, the Pascal 

S’ Kthe Peat evil of the epoch lay in tu ne m avaist . majdm t0 the service of 
Whg new ideas in religion that have no who turned nis p ^„ QtJrtn 9 s is Broome s 

toitm.i.ii . .. In 


Clive Scott 

fl^er Poetics In Nineteenth-Century France 
296pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
0198) 58335 

Philip Knight comes to arresting conclusions in 
his comprehensive study of the changing lan- 
guage of flowers in nineteenth-century French 

literature: 


Whg new ideas in reUgion that have no nvesdgatioii.asisBrQome’s 

authority, and rejecting new Ideas In God h«wt y ^ thft combination of 
fences because they are incompatible interesti ng attempt to give linguistic 

uiiii.. ... ... ... reDreserus o r 


ia based on the materl " , ateMary Arms 

bled before her deffhjy Ms eas y 

task to P ic VLT brougb ^ C« leman ls 
direction and ^''^de that he may not. 
honett enough to Edm oilda ' s on " 

:«h^i }"* K SfcKSt I suspect, 
ginal alms./ Where be hps . heede( , to 

Shett these were lea may be 

be fjlled; wher ® upc/ 1 identify with what )»e 
where he could entitled “Scenes from the 
found Th e oilbcrlc S 

Life, of P asca ’ ,.Xtolre" Marguerjte 

U 1 _i«rthv. the WlCIII r .. nalnS 


», j. c u B r that the flower rhetoric made a signlflcanl 

rnniribution to the transformation of poetics in 
contribution Indeed, it was perhaps 

nmetwnth-reniury^ the French poetic 

S, y “on P e ol the major condition, for ... devetop- 
ment. 

On the evidence Knight produces these 
dnims are not far-fetched. But the ungenerous 
reader thigh' think that the same conclusions 
onld be drawn from the evolvhig literary lan- 
aua ge of ornithology, gemmology or aquatic 

SgSSSSE 

hoarO. w'hch is itself i ™ ther ,han a " 

The'breadth and obligations of Knight's 
rvif>w Inevitably lead to a certain stretching 
TwriL (“flower" occasionally becomes the 

SlK 

Srvlevwofpoetry (ifnoUlways o«ompamed 
hi flower imagery) were not uncommon by 
iftfO” - ind lo large claims being made on slim 
.e^ent^vdoes.thpcIicM/qWw" in thpppen- 


ino fines of Lamartine’s “LTsolemeni" warrant 
treatingthese lines as a rejection of Descnptive 
poetry and does Descriptive poetry, given the 
mercantile ideology that underlies it, really 

understand how intimately 
flowers Inhabit our language, then we need jo 
understand the range and acoustic potentiali- 
ties of the floral lexicon, the resourcefulness of 
its grammar, its power to attract rhetorical fi- 
gures, the way it operates in verse structures 
What does rhyme, for example . do to botamca 
data and traditional associations? Does it 
oblige us to reconsider the botany of the pen- 

winkle (pervenchelblanche)! Does the * r P^° n 

of the s in lys denote an erosion of punty itselt, 
or of a sensuality that threatens punty, or is 
purity simply a process of etiolation {affaibhs,. 
amollis, ptiisV Is ‘be connection between jon- 
quille and maternal love acoustically deter- 
mined (filled Is the popularity of the rose re- 
lated to the grammatical and semantic varieiy 
U puts at the poet’s disposal {arrose, chose, 
close, pose , iclose, chlorose , morose . etc)? 

Such criticisms aside, however, Knight uses 
flowers to give us an illuminating perspective 
on the evolution of nineteenth -century poetics. 
There are absorbing pages here on Baudelaire 
which provide us with a new way of bridging 
the gap between and a, ) d 

his synnesthesia Is interestingly traced bock to 
the Turkish salem and to contemporary dic- 
tionaries of flowers. Rimbaud’s ready poems 
attract fhe kind of sustained and revealing cri- 
tical attention they rarely enjoy, albeit at the 



apparent expense of the A"? 

Knight’s readings of Madam* s ^ro* a • . 
"L’Aprts-midi d'un foune and Prose nr 
models of subtle but unpretentious Interpreta- 
tion. ; . . . ' 
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I 4 - . . vnuiiiiiiba, 

but Ins awareness of the need to pJace Venice 
in context results in a carefully nuanced view of 
Ihe role of the guilds in the preservation of 
harmony within the Venetian community. He 


century, the “cartulary" is incomplete. Bloch 
therefore adds to the evidence of the doors by 
drawing up and commenting upon concord- 
ances of the possessions listed there and also in 


David Ablllafia Who Si,w l,,e city as lhe ideaI combination of 

- monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. Yet the 

RICHARD MACKENNEY founders of the Venetian system were not Aris- 

Tradesmenand Traders: Tlie world of the tolehan idealists, and recent work has stressed 

guilds in Venice and Europe, cl 250-1650 u ex ' s,ence °f rivalries among the patricians, 

289pp. Croom Helm. £35. ’ ,he economic convulsions of the later Middle 

0709917635 Ages, nnd the miniature Venices of the villages 

VITTORE BRANCA (Editor) ° f ,be ,a 8 oons - 

Mercantlscrlttori: Ricordi neIJa Firenze trn fj*chard Mackenney’s study of Venice’s 

niedioevoe rinaseimento guilds reflects the traditional concerns of histo- 

603pp. Milan : Rusconi. L42 000 rians of Venice ’ but marks a major new depar- 

88 IS 120336 lure ,n several ways. First, its subject is mainly 

the Venetian lower middle class of shopkeep- 

ated a constitutional system that preserved ih/!!; fp h draw J j constfint contrasts with 

their position of power without resuttine in vl Jf? f .f. urope - He 15 not ar 8 uin 8 that 

violent confrontation with the Vene^nf at are °f th « e of eastern 

large. Frederick Lane sawVenfce inasinse es ES?' RanderSi ^er areas he exami, 
the distinguished ancestor of the American svs in f a " aren . es ? of the need to P Jace Vet 

tem of government, reflecting half-consciouslv the ^”0^ auild^if ^ ,y nuanced v . iev 

,lK ™ WS ° f lh ° S<i S “-n.ury observed f^Vene.lan 

Doors of perception 

. H. E. J. Cowdrev ^ nlu f ry ' th L cartulary " is inc ompiet e . bic 

— therefore adds to the evidence of the doors 

HERBERT BLOCH drawing up and commenting upon concoi 

Monte Cnsslno in the Middle Ages ance * of . the P oss “sions listed there and also 

Three volumes, 1 ,530pp. Rome: Edizioni di P a pal privileges issued between 1057 and 1 1 
storia e letteralura. L350.000. * * e,i as ,n the imperial diplomas of 1047 a 

- — 1137. He thereby establishes somethi 

In 1065. Abbot Desiderius of Montecnssino a complete tale of Montecassin { 

anticipated an Italian expedition by Henry IV tween posse . ss 1 , ° ns * notin 8 that b 

of Germany, and went to Amalfi to buy mh- h h P eg 5, ° f 1059 and 1097 thl 

. able presents. He was impressed by “he branze ™. I* -«■ 

doors of the cathedral that an Amalfitan mer- Mnm h ^ by r ® vism 8 hls article of 1953 c 

chant, Pantaleo, had recently procured in Con- mn d?,rs m ° A ? aclctan Schism 1 

stantinople. So he commissioned similar doors p e t e i the Deacon^ the . f abbey ’ s are h-forge 

for the west portal of the old basilica at Monte- * ° ’ s ? u ? ht to e8tabilsh the d 

cassino; they were paid for by Panto’s u * T Up0 " “ ° f the mo " a8 tery of Sain 
father, Maunis. V 8 8,60 S Maur-sur-Loire, or Glanfeuil. In effect. Pet< 

Montecassino’s bronze doors have a com- “« red t ^!i Q !?? leinai,t Monte cassino's «rea 
manding place in Herbert Bloch’s three mae- h™ ® s ° deri sius n placarded it upon th 
nificent volumes, Monte Cassino in the Middle 1 I ,tS bas,Uca ’ b V Maiming for 
Ages, which have been long and £ierlv an n ° ver,ordshl P °ver all French monasteries 

awaited. As he explains, his work is in fact Rlochl 2?^ V"? the scho,arahi P * 

neither a history of Montecassino in the Middle ,n the main area8 that 

; Ages nor a methodical treatment of its rich and unlikely ever to be superseded. 

. many-faceted heritage. It is largely limited to mi 
the penod between the monks’ return from I h P CtfW a -on , 

. exile in 950 under Abbot Aligemus and the A.AXt l£OV vlD. ctll( 
Emperor Lothar Hi’s visit in 1137; it concen- ® 

trates upon the glories and decline of Monte- — — - 

andoderMus 6 ? 886 under Abbots Desiderius Stuart Airlie 
Professor Btoch begins by expanding a study HORST FUHRMANN 

publishedini^ofMomecassinoasapoHiical Germany In the High Middle Ages c 1 050-1200 

and cultural link, which the acquisition of Translated by Timothy Reuter 

Dronze doors from Constantinople illustrates, 186 PP- Cambridge University Press £20 

between Byzantium and the West. He then (paperback, £6.95). 

turns to the doors themselves, with a full dis- 0521266386 
cussion of all related Italian metalwork. He KARL JORDAN, 
provides the follest and most authoritative Henry the Lion: A biography 

treatment of lhe subject, not least of the doors Translated by P. S, Falla 

1070 t0 Sl Pa « P8 - ^PP- Oxford: Clarendon Press . £30 

Wlhoui-the-WalU at Rome. Bloch demons- ©198219695 

trates that of Desiderius’s original dows at — 

adjacent cresrea. A^a. prete« arrant Si ^l e ^f‘ San ^:^'T lated ’ dealwi ‘^ 
remaining tblrty-sut panels, which list 186 of Th. <h ? .h 1 f drt ? nt i'^ ra of 0e > 1,l “ bistoiy. 

. Montscassiho's possessions, combrke twe4 “> <be English- 

set mnlnna r ihj j L . . . * language literature has had tn filial u.: 


- muse or easiern economic organization This wa«j ircelf tp 


shows, for instance, how mcnibcrship was 
quite evenly spread through the city: there was 
not really a quarter where (say) the shoe- 
makers or boatmen resided, and this 
homogeneity presents a marked contrast to 
several other late medieval cities. 

The lack of a textile-producing proletariat 
provides a ready explanation of the absence of 
social violence similar to the Ciompi rebellion 
in late fourteenth-century Florence; hut in fact 
there were some textile guilds in Venice, where 
there existed a lively production of fustians, 
and Mackenney attributes the loyally of the 
artisans of Venice to a positive rather than 
negative factor: an awareness that the prosper- 
ity of the city as a commercial centre depended 
on the co-operative endeavour of artisnns, 
merchants and nobles; such an attitude fos- 
tered ready acceptance of ■‘capitalist" forms of 
economic organization. This was itself re- 

fi.., — 1 ■ .1 .1 .... 


Multiple billing 


papal privileges issued between 1057 and m embark" 8 ™ ° f J hi - S pioneerin B book « it 

^wcllasiniheimpenaldiplo^on^d 


‘ . Him 

as well as in the imperial diplomas of 1047 and 
H37. He thereby establishes something 
approaching a complete tale of Montecassino's 
dependencies and possessions, noting that be- 
tween the privileges of 1059 and 1097 they 
increased by some 70 per cent. 

Bloch ends by revising his article of 1953 on 
Montecassino and the Anacletan Schism of 
1130, during which the abbey’s arch-forger, 
Peter the Deacon, sought to establish the de- 
pendence upon it of the monastery of Saint- 
Maur-sur-Loire, or Glanfeuil. In effect. Peter 
aspired to complement Montecassino's great- 
ness as Oderisius II placarded it upon the 
bronze doors of its basilica, by claiming for it 
an overlordship over all French monasteries 

One can only hint at the scholarship of 

nlnph'c sfiirltj mUldiL iL. . . _ 


. , O' -•'■wMgukivgWHItl 

in a single membership both tradesmen and 
traders (hence his title); it was the identity of 
the city as a commercial entrepflt that deter- 
mined the acceptance by all Venetians of a 
form of government in which most had no say. 
In fact Mackenney argues, more by assertion 
than by demonstration, that the Venetian 
guilds had a positive effect on economic activ- 
ity around 1500, at precisely the point when the 
European guilds are usually condemned by 
historians for their lack of adaptability. 

The strength of this pioneering book is its 

pmhflrracci’nfv _ _ . 


jects which lie at the very heart of Venetian 
history and yet have been consistently ignored 
by historians. This is a Venice shorn of the 
myth of constitutional perfection, but still a 
community that works, in every sense of the 
phrase. Mackenney's achievement is not so 
much that of finding answers to fundamental 
questions about how the city really functioned, 
as that of indicating which questions need to be 
asked and where clues to an answer might lie. 
There are bound to be unresolved difficulties: 
his description of the relationship between the 
craft guilds, or arti, and the charitable con- 
fraternities, or scuole, becomes immersed in a 
real Venetian fog when he begins to describe 
the involvement of the scuole in civic ceremo- 
nial: as he confusingly admits in the end, “it is 


Bloch’s study, which in the main areas that it • ri'fr ^ ♦ C ° nfusi , ngIy admits in the end > is 
covere is unlikely ever ,o be superseded. bU^e .L 8 y' n [ ™ k “o^^ tia,1 


* / • 

The governance of Germany 


His comparisons between 
temporary cities confirm that 
singularity; only Nuremberg l 
similar, lies in social structure 
With Florence is particularly 
emerges from Vittore Brand’s 
the ricordi. or memoirs, of such ^ ^ 

fifteenth-century Florentine 
Mtrrelli Goto Dull and DonaiTv*,^’ 
a type of source that simply do fZ^ 
Venice or Genoa: it is a Florenline o n 
Tuscan, tradition of private literal, ’,r/ 
to glorify the ran a „d. someS JlS, 
autobiogriiphcr. but for consumptiotl^ 
the casa itself. The origins lie irZl ^ 

account-books of the FlorentineSS 

merchants, an ancestry clearly vaSTiS 
Dan s relemtoss insistence on his [JS 
affairs in Valencia. It has to be said that 
offers here the better-known texts, and IS 
pity that some of the less accessible texli am 
notahomduded Equally, Paolo diCerta^ 
proverbs and truisms have been allowXS 

adV ' re that one sbou ld begintbQ 
day by wash.ng one’s hands and face amkS 

mg one s teeth suggests that his Libra dilmd 
costum, is a treasure-house of paste jewels. B,d 
what does come through in MorelU, inBu» 
accorso Pitti or even in the grain-merchant . 
Domenico Lenzi is a remarkable awarentuoj 1 
current literary trends, so that Lenzi reveahli 
knowledge of Dante within a few decades d 
the wnting of the Divine Comedy. 

Branca’s introduction is a model of limpid 
clarity, but he lays excessive emphasis on Ik 
middle-class nature of the diaries. The PM 
family belonged to the highest echelons of fo 
Florentine aristocracy, and produced a tfeiist- 
who happily gambled away his wealth In Bndi; 
whereas the Dati were of modest origin ud 
were far less light-hearted about their financed: 
losses. What is striking is that the patrician ’ 
and the new-made men cultivated in common! 
secret literary tradition - that the writing «f- 
family diaries, to which access remained I- 
mited, became a widespread fashion. MwF- 
works in effect hod no progeny, and eachfok 
lowed different literary models; MorelliV 
pedantic maxims and Pitti’s racy adventures y 
were a mental world apart, yet both h«‘ 
were the product of a commercialized city ! 
society whose members proclaimed in Ihw; 
diaries their dedication to God and to profit/; 
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Both of these books, written by eminent 
medievalists and cleprly translated, deal with a 
crucially - important, era of German history. 


situation between the death of Henry V and 
the accession of Barbarossa without becoming 
bogged down in the sort of detail that clogs the 
opening pages of Karl Jordan’s Henry the 
Uon. Short but apposite quotations from the 
sources and perceptive character-sketches - of 
Henry rv , for example - enliven the narrative. 

Despite the succinct sectionson the rise of an 
urban economy, the chivalrous culture of the 
Hohenstaufen court and colonization and ex- 
pansion on the Eastern frontier, there is no real 
sense of how regional history can offer a key to 
understanding the problems and aspirations of 
the German monarchy. Karl Leyser’s recent 
suTveyof the tensions of eleventh -century Sax- 
ony is exemplary here. What Fuhrmann gives 

me™ 0 * 1 ? 11 " 5 ' W . a Euro P ean context. This 
means that sometimes there is more informa- 
tion on France and England when we would 
e P x ' r ™ re ^out Germany. One might, for 

the pageA on A belArd and St 
Bernard for more on Hildegard of Bingeni As 

IS wiih Ra nce and 

England to show how different it was, how 
aghaic its insdtutlpns were and how frag- 
menteri u/(*rp tha 1 » • o 
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^ ing it to its Merovingian, Carolinglan and H 
% Salian predecessors. But the aristocracy couW U 
s play this gnme too. The Welfs’ house chrori-J 

- cle, the Historla Welfontm of dl70, tncedi d 

- dazzling pattern of imperial descenl besiwj 
f which Barbarossa appeared a parvenu, .n l 

The great merit of Jordan's magbted^J 
1 biography of Barba rossa’s Welf Doppefffl, 

! ger, Henry the Lion, is that while it *ecsl^| 
importance of the Welfs view of bimself. O 
also offers a painstaking analysis of tberc^fi£J 
of Henry’s power on the ground . Jordan's a 
vey of Henry*’s ruthless exploitation of w J 
rights in Saxony and Bavaria provides the jfc - 
gional framework necessary for underatarwW , 
twelfth-century Germany. Barbarossa neeoft^ 
to work with men like Henry if Germany 
be governed and Jordan shows how co-operfc;. 
tion suited both men. Their final drafliat^ 
quarrel was by no means inevitable. .. & 
While the teaching and understanding ^ 
medieval German history is now gready fejfe 
tated , these two books present some probl^fe 
Henry the^Lionis published without the 
.of the German edition and the publishers hav?* 
added ■ almost nothing to its predominan | 
German-language bibliography. This b a pi| 
as the recent sale of the Lion’s Gospels pw 
voked much general interest tod a 
new literature, as well as a re-dating 
which modifies Jordan’s discussion Q\Wri 
Fuhrmann’a German bibliography is rtp»^ 
with a very useful survey of aiglbh4a?ljw 
material but surely some . fbreign-Iang 
scholarship could have been indu.ded^U 
this volume gets Cambridge’s, own serw- l | 
Medieval Textbooks off to a good start, eTO 

the nature of Timothy Reuter’s bibl|pg^'g| 
means that it is full of items -not least 
: .that challenge, the assumptiqns t ofthc 
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^uiatinn and diversity of s t rilctlJre jn one 
small, intimately related group of birds one 
might really fancy that from an original paucity 

. br ; S ' n thu V nrCh,pe,ag0 ’ ° ne spec,Pes had 

Ami t k" n,0d,Red for different ends.” 
And it is now generally accepted that these 

.finches are indeed descended from a common 
ancestor which reached the Galapagos from 
In. mainland, and that, in the course of time 
they colonized the different 'islands and 
ud.iptcd to the local environment. Eventually 
some re-,nvadcd islands inhabited by other 
stocks of finches. If the two forms were differ- 
ent enough, they may have remained as separ- 
ate breeding units, perhaps in competition with 
one nnothcr and so evolving even greater dif- 
ferences. 

Peter Grant's book is the result of a series of 
very detailed field studies conducted by a series 
of people over the past fifteen years. He de- 
scribes the variation in the ways of life of these 
small birds. The most conspicuous physical 
variation is in bill-size, which ranges from fine- 
ly pointed in the Warbler finch, to something 


both breeding and non-breeding birds congre- 
gate at the edge of the colony? Why is it that 
young birds are so fattened that they cannot 
fly, and have to begin their southward journey 
by swimming? 

Nelson went on to study the tropical boobies 
of the Galapagos, the Peruvian guano islands, 
and on Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean, 
where the dwindling population of Abbott’s 
booby nests precariously in the crowns of rain- 
forest trees which are, themselves, threatened 
by indiscriminate logging. 

Fascinating asides describe the extraordin- 
ary incidents which inevitably accompany a 
nomadic life, from evading customs inspection 
to dinner with Prince Philip. Nor is the main 
interest of the book exclusively concerned with, 
gnnncts nnd their relatives; Frigateblrds and 
Mocking birds, Darwin's finches and Herring 
gulls all provide material for entertaining anec- 
dotes or for more serious philosophizing. This 
account is n heartfelt description of a lifelong 
labour of love. As an autobiography it gives a 
dear flavour of tiio attraction of the desert 
islands where the Ruthor has spent so much of 
his life, although there is no real indication 
here of the special qualities which drive a man 
to seek such isolation. 


like a heavily built Hawfinch in the Large 
ground finch. Grant shows how the bill size of 
many species is related to the seeds which arc 
available to them and how, when two or more 
species are present on the shihc island, they 
divide up the range of seeds between them. 

The finch populations are dependent on 
these seed crops, which may be rich in years of 
heavy rains or fail almost completely in 
drought years. This has the effects one might 
expect - in drought years there is little or no 
breeding and a striking decline in numbers: for 
example in 1977 the population of the Medium 
ground finch on Daphne Major island fell from 
about 1,200 individuals to only 180 during a 
drought. However, more interestingly, surviv- 
al was not random. Those seeds which were 
available during the drought were predomi- 
nantly the larger ones; the birds with the larger 
bills could cope with these more efficiently 
than those with smaller bills. The intense natu- 
ral selection observed (those with small bills 
died) provided a striking insight into the way in 
which evolution may have formed these 
finches over past generations. 

Some species are so similar in appearance to 
each other that the measurements of certain 
individuals of one species may overlap the 
measurements of individuals of (mother spe- 
cies. In some cases it is virtually impossible for . 
an observer to decide to which species an Indi- 
vidual belongs. Yet hybrids, although re- 
corded, are very rare in nature. This im- 
mediately raises the question of how the birds 
themselves manage to mate with individuals of 
their own species? Field experiments using 
stuffed birds and tape recordings of song show 
that the birds make visual judgments on the 
basis of bill and body-size and auditory judg- 
ments on the basis of song. The “correct" song 
and appearance are probably learned by the 
young hearing their fathers’ song and observ- 
ing their parents before they even leave the 
nest. 

This is a very valuable work and many exam- 
ples from it wilt find their way into the standard 
textbooks on evolutionary theory. These drab 
little birds look set to continue to excite biolo- 
gists for many years yet. 
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American cities have blue jays and trash-can- 
raiding raccoons. Ours have been acquiring 
magpies and dustbin-frequenting foxes. The 
fox invasion has been attributed to the devasta- 
tion of the rural rabbit population, one of the 
foxes' main sources of food; but this might 
have been expected to fill towns with starving 
foxes in Ihe 1950s, not, as was actually the case, 
with well-fed foxes in the 1940s. What changed 
was neither countryside nor fox, but British 
taste in town planning. The early suburban 
semi with its big garden, small shed nnd sunny 
outhouse rooferented the perfect habitat. The 
bourgeois Fox is to be seen today chiefly in the 
Tory-vatingWHrds of our southern cities. City- 
centre foxes, like the one that was once chnsed 
round Trafalgar Squnre, arc young males thnt 
went the wrong way while looking for some- 
where a bit quieter to set up home. 

Suburban foxes can cause garden mayhem 
and 999 calls from people who have mistaken 
their cries for those of murder victims. They 
eat plants, mice and small birds, and it is un- 
wise to leave your pet hamster inadequately 
caged out of doors. In short, they have most of 
the faults and channs of the so-called “domes- 
tic" cat (which, contrary to myth, they are very 
unlikely to eat), and are correspondingly popu- 
lar with town-dwellers (although there is a 
clandestine trade in the pelts of snared urban 
foxes). 

Guy Traughton’s drawings, both funny and 
serious, are a delight, and Stephen Harris, the 
zoologist on the team that made the Fox Watch 
television programmes, has written a work of 
rare charm: an entirely readable book that con- 
tains much hard information on ecology and 
animal behaviour. 
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dropped. In Kenya there is now the "Green 
Bell" initiative, dedicated to the preservation 
of the topsoil Ihrough reforestation. Villagers, 
again mainly women, gather and cultivate the 
seeds of native Irecs for replanting In the wild. 
So fnr sixty village nurseries have produced 
more than two million (rees. 

Lee Durrell’s State of the Ark - 9 worldwide 
survey of conservation problems and practices 
1 reminds us that an interest In respecting and 
preserving one's environment Is not solely a 
Western phenomenon, nor only the concern of 
the well-fed and the well-placed. Gerald Dar- 
rell in a foreword - admirably short - to tils 
wife's book holes . that she '■‘has ® ana S^ t0 
expunge that awful phrase Third World from 
her text" There is, as lie says, only one world 
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Nicholas Hammond is credited as the former 
editor of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds' Birds magazine who turned its front 
cover into a novel and prestigious easel of pat- 
ronage for British bird illustrators. Many of the 
then little-known contributors have progressed 
to earn a place in this book (which concentrates 
almost entirely on birds), along with the best 
horn continental Europe, North America and 
Australasia. 

The introductory chapters and the intimate 
biographical essays oh each artist betray much 
soul-searching over the view that wildlife art is 
at best a representational and at worst a merely 
decorative skill, excluded from the mainstream 
of art. Hammond's portfolio gives Ihe reader 
ample scope for exploring the genre’s disputed 
boundaries. At one extreme, there is the type 
o£ illustration that satisfies the desire of the 
western world for a precise visual taxonomy of 
nature. Roger Tory Peterson, pioneer of (he 
modern schematic field guide, has thus made a 
deep impression on the way we perceive anim- 
■ als. So riveting are the search images he cre- 
ated that birdwatchers 'Often see birds ns he 
painted, them rather than as ihey really are. 
The Opportunity fortsensitive matching of im- 
age with living form was grasped by a mass 
audience brought up on Victorian wildlife 
romanticism, and has honed the observational 
.skills of successive generations. At this level , 
enthusiasts have become increasingly discrimi- 
hating and demand high standards of verisimi- 
litude.' 

Such expectations engender conflicting 
judgments and divided loyalties where the 
artist has a wider vision. A leading ornitho- 


Eric Ennion's lapwings seemed to him like 
squashed frogs. But it is artists like Ennion, 
John Busby, Robert Greenhalf and the de- 
lightful Robert Hainard who have sketched 
the frontiers of their an and given us fresh 
insights into nature. For Busby and like- 
minded explorers, "to copy nature without re- 
solving one’s own thoughts and feelings is a 
barren experience". 

If there is one thread of consistency in this 
range of aspirations it is almost universal 
acclaim for the work of the Swedish master 
Bruno Liljefors, and admiration for his living 
compatriot Lars Jonsson. In such company the 
Swedish artist Hakan Delin humbly says he 
feels like "a sparrow among the dancing 
cranes"; this fine book pays homage to them 
all. 
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wlto saw the city as the ideal combination of shows, for instance, how membership was 
monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. Yet the quite evenly spread through the city: there was 
rounders of the Venetian system were not Aris- not really a quarter where (say) the shoe- 
otehan idealists, and recent work has stressed makers or boatmen resided, and this 

ie existence of rivalries among the patricians, homogeneity presents a marked contrast to 

the economic convulsions of the later Middle several other late medieval cities. 
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the policy of the Doge and Council ^bove all Lf th ! ! ? ter periods 
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the policy of the Doge and Council, above all 
on the way in which the Venetian nobility cre- 
ated a constitutional system that preserved 
their position of power without resulting in 
violent confrontation with the Venetians at 
large. Frederick Lane srw Venice in a sense as 
the distinguished ancestor of the American sys- 
tem of government . reflecting half-consciously 
the views of those sixteenth-century observers 


— luiivuiaiuus ui rne later Middle 

Ages, and the miniature Venicesof the villages 
of the lagoons. 

Richard Mackenncy's study of Venice's 
guilds reflects the traditional concerns of histo- 
mins of Venice, but marks a major new depar- 
ture in several ways. First, its subject is mainly 
the Venetian lower middle class of shopkeep- 
ers and small-scale manufacturers; second, he 
writes with authority about the thirteenth and 

it ... 
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Doors of perception 


that have unhealthily dominated the study of 
Venice; third, he draws constant contrasts with 
the rest of Europe. He is not arguing that 
Venetian guilds are typical of those of eastern 
France, Flanders and other areas he examines, 
but his awareness of the need to place Venice 
in context results in a carefully nuanced view of 
the role of the guilds in the preservation of 
harmony within the Venetian community. He 
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century, the “cartulary" is incomplete. Bloch 
therefore adds to the evidence of the doors by 

drawing un and rnmmnrwir,™ ..... ; 


drawing up and commenting upon concord uro P eim guilds are usually condemn 
anc« oftlie possessions listed there and also to' ° f ada P tab i i| My- 


In 1065, Abbot Desiderius of Montecassino 
anticipated an Italian expedition by Henry IV 
of Germany, and went to Amalfi to buy suit- 
able presents. He was impressed by the bronze 
doors of the cathedral that an Amalfitan mer- 
chant, Pantaleo, had recently procured in Con- 
stantinople. So he commissioned similar doors P eter th P n P „ . . r 

for the west portal of the old basilica at Monte- ™ ° ’ s ? ught 10 ® llaW »h the de 

cassino; they were paid for by PantaWs C"? ence r Up . on il of the of Saint- 

“ y 0160 5 Maur-sur-Loire. or Glanfeuil. In effect, Peter 
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ances of tlie possessions listed there and also in 
papal privileges issued between 1057 and 1 122 

n m CJI u m the imperiai diplomas of 1047 and 
1137. He thereby establishes something 
approaching a complete tale of Montecassino's 
dependencies and possessions, noting that be- 
tween the privileges of 1059 and 1097 they 
increased by some 70 per cent. 

Bloch ends by revising his article of 1953 on 
Montecassino and the Anacletan Schism of 
n3°, during which the abbey’s arch-forger, 
Teter the Deacon, sought to establish the de- 


The lack of a textile-producing proletariat 
provides a ready explanation of the absence of 
social violence similar to the Ciompi rebellion 
in late fourteenth-century Florence; blit in fact 
there were some textile guilds in Venice, where 
there existed a lively production of fustians, 
and Mackenney attributes the loyalty of the 
artisans of Venice to a positive rather than 
negative factor: an awareness that the prosper- 
ity of the city as a commercial centre depended 
on the co-operative endeavour of artisans, 
merchants and nobles; such an attitude fos- 
tered ready acceptance of “capitalist” forms of 
economic organization. This was itself re- 
flected in the way that guilds brought together 
in a single membership both tradesmen and 
traders (hence his title); it was the identity of 
the city as a commercial entrepfit that deter- 
mined the acceptance by all Venetians of a 
form of government in which most had no say. 
In fact Mackenney argues, more by assertion 
than by demonstration, that the Venetian 
guilds had a positive effect on economic activ- 
ity around 1500, at precisely the point when the 
European guilds are usually condemned bv 

nicfnnQne iL.:_ ■ l_ _ * « .... * 
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• — “‘“'“suii. in cneci, reter 
asp ire d to complement Montecassino's great- 
ness as Oderisius II placarded it upon the 
bronze doors of its basilica, by claiming for it 
an overlordship over all French monasteries. 
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c a ss ,,, °; they were paid for by Pantaleo's 

father, Maurus. 

Montecassino's bronze doors have a com- 
manding place in Herbert Bloch’s three mag- 
nificent volumes, Monte Cassino In the Middle 
Ages, which have been long and eagerly 
awaited. As he explains, his work is in fact 
neither a history of Montecassino in the Middle 
Ages nor a methodical treatment of its rich and 
many-faceted heritage. It is largely limited to 
the period between the monks* return from 
Mile in 950 under Abbot Aligemus and the 
Emperor Lothar Ill's visit in 1137; it concen- 
irates upon the glories and decline of Monte- — 

a^odeS s c ? agc under * bbofs Desiderlus Stuart Alrlie 

®j[ och begins by expanding a study HORST FUHRMANN 

JUS. in Montecassino asa political Germany In the High Middle Ages c 1050-1 2 fin 

and cultural link, which the a0 nmdri«„ Translated by Timothy Rmu or 
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Tne strength of this pioneering book is its 
embarrassing emphasis on a vast array of sub- 
jects which lie at the very heart of Venetian 
histopr and yet have been consistently ignored 
by historians. This is a Venice shorn of the 
myth of constitutional perfection, but still a 
community that works, in every sense of the 
phrase. Mackenney’s achievement is not so 
much that of finding answers to fundamental 
questions about how the city really functioned, 
as that of indicating which questions need to be 
asked and where clues to an answer might lie. 
There are bound to be unresolved difficulties; 
his description of the relationship between the 
craft guilds, or arti, and the charitable con- 
fraternities, or scuole, becomes immersed in a 
real Venetian fog when he begins to describe 
the involvement of the scuole in civic ceremo- 
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One can only hint at the scholarshio of rial' "k 6 ™ 6 ? of the scuole in civic ceremo- 
Bloch’s study, which in the main areas that it ■ di'ffic^lrM COnfuSI . ngly admits in the end, “it is 
cover, to unlikely ever to be superceded. because theTto™k 
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si ve space; hta-dEliESSKS S*^ Hs said " f them: SCC ' ng ,h “ 
day by washing one’s hands and face sadden. „ , 1 

On the rocks 

what does come through in Morelli, in Bm 

accorso Pitti or even in the grain-meidiM A 

Domenico Lenzi is a remarkable awareumof i 8- W. Ashford 
current literary trends, so that Lenzi rcmlsfe 
knowledge of Dante within a few decades of 
the writing of the Divine Comedy. 

Branca’s introduction is a model of limpid 
clarity, but he lays excessive emphasis on the 
middle-class nature of the diaries. The Pini 
family belonged to the highest echelonsoflk 
Florentine aristocracy, and produced a diarist 
who happily gambled away his wealth in Buda; 
whereas the Dati were of modest origin and 
were far less light-hearted about their finandjj 
losses. What is striking is that the patricians 
and the new-made men cultivated in commons 
secret literary tradition - that the writing of 
family diaries, to which access remained li- 
mited, became a widespread fashion. M«t 
works in effect had no progeny, and each fol- 
lowed different literary models; More®) 
pedantic maxims and Pitti’s racy adventoes 
were a mental world apart, yet both men 
were the product of a commercialized dly 
society whose members proclaimed in thw 
diaries their dedication to God and to profit 


al was not random. Those seeds which were 
available during the drought were predomi- 
nantly the larger ones; the birds with the larger 
very detailed neia siuaicsconuuticu vy , y more efficiently 

small birds. The most ranspicuous physical ral sele^mn « wv l jmo the way in 

variation is in bill-size, which ranges from fine- died) provid ^ 8 fnrmed these outhouse ram i — ■ _ . . 

ly pointed in the Warbler finch, to something which evolution maj -haw bourgeois fox'is to be seen today chiefly in he 

y P finches over past generations. Torv-votina wards of our southern cities- City- 

Some species are so similar in appearance to ry ng ^ ^ Qne that was oncc chased 
each other that the measurements of certain ce t * ' g aTC young ma | es that 

‘ individuals of one species may overlap the ro Tr tag looking for some 

mpnci.rpments of individuals of another spe- went the wrong y 


have been expected to fill towns with starving 
foxes in the 1950s, not, as was actually the case, 
with well-fed foxes in the 1940s. What changed 
was neither countryside nor fox, but British 
laste in town planning. The early suburban 
semi with its big garden, small shed and sunny 
outhouse roof created the perfect habitat . The 
bourgeois fox'is to be seen today chiefly in the 
T n ->..»ntina wards of out southern cities. City- 


and cultural link, which, the acquisition of 
bronze doors from Constantinople illustrates, 
between Byzantium and the West. He then 
turns to the doors themselves, with a full dis- 
cussion of all related Italian metalwork. He 
proves the fuliest and most authoritative 

? e * t ? en ‘ ° fthe sub J e «. not least of the doors 
that Pantaleo presented in 1070 to St Paul’s- 
wi tbo ul- 1 he- Wall s at Rome. Bloch demons- 
trates that °f Desiderius's original doors at 
Moatecassino, the only panels now visible are 
the two dedication panels at (he base and the 
adjacent crosses. As at present arranged, the 

remaining .thirty-six panels, which list 186 of 

Montecassino's possessions, comprise twentv 
Set in lllace r 1 1 2d. hu A l.» . . * 


(paperback, £6.95). 
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karljordan. 

Henry, the Lion: A biography 

Translated by P ; S.FaJla ' 

268pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press £30 
0198219695 ■ 


Both of these books, written by. eminent 
medievalists and clearly translated, deal with a 
Crucially Important era of German history. 

no !l fipwever, ^ «• P^es on Abelard arid St 

earthquake of 1349, from side doom. Durinf 180 ' ^^ywtsin it is, M 

the restoration of the doors after the bombard* ludd^hnnoi?? narTaL ^ B 15 economical arid England to M f. France and 

montm 1944, the excitine discrwRi^ Iv cham^ 8 ^ open ? ' Yllh a relatively leisure- arrLir ik S.1? Afferent it was, how 


situation between the death of Henry V and 
the accession of Barbarossa without becoming 
bogged down in the sort of detail that clogs the 
opening pages of Karl Jordan’s Henry the 
Lion. Short but apposite quotations from the 
sources and perceptive character-sketches - of 
Henry IV, for example -enliven the narrative. 

Despite the succinct sections on the rise of an 
urban economy, the chivalrous culture of the 
Hohenstaufen court and colonization and ox- 
EEIS? the Eastern frontier, there is no real 
by re ? onBl ^orycan offer a key to 
understanding the problems and aspirations of 

2^™; n nionarch y- Karl Leyser’s recent 
survey of the tensions of eleventh-century Sax- 

i W ’ ,a ‘ F “ h ™»nn giv M . 
Germ&ny m a European context.- This 

S on 1 Fr 4 s0melldlw * more informa- 

tion on France and England when we would 

prefer more about Germany. One might for 
*2°^ the pages on Abelard arid St 
toto^™LT,?,°l™ de 8. 8rdof ? i '>8«'>-A S 


ing it to its Merovingian, Carolinglan and 
Salian predecessors. But the aristocracy could 
play this game too. The Welfs' house chroni- 
cle, the Historia Welforum. of cl 170, traced a 
dazzling pattern of imperial descent beside 
which Barbarossa appeared a parvenu. 

Tho great merit of Jordan's magisiefM 


the restoration of the doors after the bombard- iridd^hT add England to SiUS T- ance and 

montm 1944, the excitlng'discovery was made Iv He open ?^ th ^ relatively leisure- archaic iff institutihS If' * T L was ,v how 

that on the feversdbf nine of OderisiS maiiw ^fP^yspace, timeimd mag In the Mid, ‘ toented “ d ^ ow ^g- 

. door panels there survive figures of patrfcrchs amhtnrninll!'’ 5 m ” ter, y surve y of "medieval ' Qer deutsche ° f - “ ,0n?rchy; 

. • and apostles from Desiderius's oriidnal don« “o^opplogy with its evocation of the harsh beauri earlir seeras tc * h «ve 

amples Of Byzantirie art at its best”. ~ 

' work Visitor now sees, had 

giousart into a sort of grtiridiose cartulary. It Is Iv corivemioHnE w rm -^ 1 8 s.reliit(ve-i ; oiagp a tek- in deed atintf)! ^ 

Wilh meticulous ffiorougluiess, B1 
<ates, so far as possible,, and discusses caC ii or 

1 

: s 1 " 


-isius s work was damaged in the fourteenth 


great ........ „. 

biography of Bnrbarossa's Weif Doppe 
ger, Henry the Lion, is that while k sees the 
importance of the WelFs view of htawM 
also offers a painstaking analysis of the realities 
of Henry’s power on the ground. Jordan’s^ 
vey of Henry’s ruthless exploitation of bs 
riglits in Saxony and Bavaria provides the^- 
gional framework necessary for understand? 
twelfth-century Germany. Barbarossa needed 
to work with men like Henry if Germany wm 10 
be governed and Jordan shows how co-open- 
tion suited both men. Their final dratnaW 
quarrel was by no means inevitable. 

While the teaching and understanding. ^ 
medieval German history is now greatly 
tated, these two books present some problei^ 
Henry the^Lion is published without the pW 
. of the German, edition qtid tbe publishere niw 
added - almost nothing to Its prerioiwo^ J 
German-language bibliography. This is ■ Fw _ 
as the recent sale of the Lion’s Gos^» 
yoked much general interest brid a : puny , 
new literature, as well as a re-dating to c 
which modifies Jordan's discussion of , - 
Fuhrmann’s German bibliography k rep ? j. .. 

: with a very useful survey of English*lan8 u r®' 
material but surely some foreign-langu^ .. 
scholarship could have beep included- ■ 
this volume gets Cambridge’s own 
Medie val Textbooks off to a good start) ew . 
the nature of Timothy Reuter’s bibHogW 
means that it Is fufl of items-not least biso^ ^ 
3the assumptipn*, oft 


^byltepto^rethologtot^ ^^ecologtoB ta the crowns of rain- bilfand body-size and aod.toty juog- 

? N *° I”l b ?. rg ^.i a r ld ^ for«nr^wS »«. themselves, threatened basis o/song. TTse "eorme," song 

by indiscriminate logging. an d appearance are probably learned ™ 


wpwn j' — - — e 

ad naturalists, Niko Tinbergen, 

“ an f a *** of ary incidents which inevitably accompany a 1 th eir arents before they even leave the 

Rock, i volcanic plugin the Firthof Forth. For WM™- pvadinff customs inspection ^ 


Oxford and a study or oiacKDiras iur uk - ."7 “ : nPV i t ablv accompany a 

ki, a volcanic plug in the Firthof Forth. For 

tree years, he and his wife lived virtually nom , ph ®. p Nof the main 

iloiieon , the Bass, questioning every aspect of !^ restoftheb o ok exclusively concerned with 

’kta sdenttots concentrate on the questions 

.hat? and how? - leaving to priests, philo- Mocking birds ^^""^ainJoganec- 
sophers and Kipling the question why? It falls gulls al pr rious philosophizing. This 

^ethologists such as Nelson to tackle this most dotes o ■ lt description of a lifelong 

fcndamental question in scientific- terms, and aocoim autobiography it gives a 

his answers are sometimes disturbing, aswhen labour of tove. As an autubtogr p IV 
* tor complex behaviour pntlenrc to he clear favour jMto „ much 0 f 

pvemed by rigid adherence to a predeter- islands * h there u n0 real indication 

®Kd programme. Why is only one egg laid his llfe, & es wh[ch drive a man 

s- " latloa - 

Embracing the trees 

n ssssgs^ 

UEDURRELL 

IleStatcoftheArk' 

%p.Bodley Head. £12.95. 
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This is a very valuable work and many exam- 
ples from it will find their way into the standard 
textbooks on evolutionary theory. These drab 
tittle birds look set to continue to excite biolo- 
gists for many years yet. 


their cries tor rnose in nw 
eat plants, .nice and small Dirus, nnu » « un- 
wise to leave your pet hamster inadequately 
caged out of doors. In short, they have most of 
the faults and charms of the so-called domes- 
tic" cat (which, contrary to myth, they are very 
unlikely to eat), and are correspondingly popu- 
lar with town-dwellers (although there is a 
clandestine trade in the pelts of snared urba 

f ° Guv Traughton’s drawings, both funny and 
serious, are n delight, and Stephen Harris the 
zoologist on the team that made the Fox Watch 
television programmes, has written a work o 
rare charm: an entirely readable book that con- 
tains much hard information on ecology and 
animal behaviour. 


Schematic sketches 



John Busby, Robert Greetihalf and the de- 
lightful Robert Hainard who have stretched 
.l. tnuititorc nf their art and give 


Eu an Dunn 

NICHOLAS HAMMOND 

Twentieth Century Wildlife Artists 
224pp. Croom Helm. £30. 

07099 12668 


lightful Konen n um>« "7 , . 

the frontiers of their art and yven us fresh 
insights into nature. For Busby and like- 
minded explorers, “to copy nature without re- 
solving one’s own thoughts and feelings is a 
barren experience". __ ^ 




So far sixty village i.u.^ — . to earn a piacc m v ■■ . . . t 

- ”£££ t m m“co“Sa ?E U ropV North America and 

A" uc.ory ehapierc and toe torirna.e 

" KX s ovSr"snrtis 

Chipko Andolan. It owed nothing to the W P W eil-placed. Gerald Dur representational and at worst a merely 

mi armchair outdoorsmen of the S erra the^U^andm_ ghort - to bis 

Gab, and tittle even to the gentlemenly diners r notes that she “has managed art Hammond’s portfolio gives the reader 

°f World Wildlife Fund . It was a genuine wife s k phrase Third World from * s for exploring the genre s disputed 

uprising of ordinary people - mostly women to “P“"8= tei Lhe says, only one world Al one extreme, there Mhejype 


of the most inspiring conservation move 
. . i — a imo™ has 


w world Wildlife Fund, it was a — - - . M phrase inira 

uprising of ordinary people - mostly women in expunge i ^ ^ says, only one world Al one extreme, mere » «» w- 

fact - audit occurrednotat Greenham Com- her WxU J » burden of looking aftert ^^ ^ illustration that satisfies the desire of the 

won but id .'Uttar Pradesh. The forests of and so™ ^ u , dere d by 13,733 voluntary bodies in Astern world for a precise visual taxonomy of 

n-— *- -* - been shouiaerev j hy , 2.292 in Afri- we5lcl, ‘ Tory p e t e rson. pioneer of the 

1 field cuide. has thus made n 
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tha 


— w..ar rraaesn, I 

°ope?hwir were about to be converted Into 
‘ennis rockets when, in 1973, a community 
Nw called Chandi Prasad Bhatt exhorted 
Nl pepple to -'Chipko”, or “hold fast” to the 
iroes. 1 • 

Pellirig the Trees would have meant the de- 
flation of , vet another stretch of the south 


r«ntoourdered by 13.733 volunra^ 

r -xis; tsesr: 

M are. 

takes 5 ? me . ^Shas been camouflaged _ for sensitive matching of im- 
age with living form was grasped by , 
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con tinned from page. 604 

In the nineteenth century we doindeed find 
pin osophers for whom aesthetics provides a 
centruJ subject -matter and a central task 1 
! i h ' nk .° f Sch >»«r _uitl Hegel, of Kierkegaard, 
and above all of Nietzsche, whose night to- 
wards the aesthetic followed an act of deieidc 
unparalleled in the history of thought. And if 
proof is needed of the ease with which the 
aeslhetic may replace the religious as an object 
of philosophical interest, it is to be found in the 

NieS,^ K-l he P? rso,,Mlit y of Nietzsche, 
Nietzsche s philosophy arose out of art and the 

thought or art; it involved an effort to perceive 

oHifed > I 1 *' 0 ' M h aeSthctic val,,e - 10 f^d a way 
of life that would raise nobility, gloryand tragic 

beauty to the place that had been occupied by 

moral goodness nnd by faith. And of course 

among philosophers. Nietzsche is one of the 

great stylists rivalled among those who came 

after him only by Wittgenstein. 

No such philosopher could exist in the 

for ,he 5i,,, p |e rea »n 

lha . if he did exisr, he would noi he called a 
ph'losophe,-, either hy others or by himself. He 
would be identified as a critic or a social theor- 
1st. as an essayist or a reformer. Nevertheless, 
the transformation heralded in Kant’s Critique 
of Judgment also took place in Britain. The 
search for the meaning of the world shifted 
From speculative theology to aesthetics . just as 
it hud done in Germnny. It is thanks to Col- 
eridge. Arnold and Ruskin that students at » 
British university are now in a position to learn 
that Hie re arc more serious problems on earth 
than are dreamed of in analytical philosophy. 

Nor did literary criticism lose, in our cen- 
tury [is place in the vanguard of the English- 
speaker s quest for meaning. The debates that 
were begun in the lust century by Arnold and 
‘ ■'* werc carried over into our times by 

Eliot. Chesterton. C. S. Lewis and finally - last 
representative of a "great tradition" - F. R. 
Leavis. And it was perhaps only in the famous 
Two Cultures" debate, in which Leavis made 
mincemeat of C. P. Snow’s suggestion that 
ere could be a “culture" of science, that the 
question which had bothered Central Euro- 
pean writers for upwards of half a century was 
at last articulated in Britain. 3 The question is a 
philosophical one, and of the first importance. 
Nevertheless, it is a singular fact that it was left 
, to a literary critic to articulate it, and a singular 
tact, too, that no major analytical philosopher 
has subsequently, shown the slightest interest 

nf TbU h H S f 1 ?' U ‘- s hardly ' surprising, in view 
- °L h ;/ ia !i^ av,s dismissed philosophy in 
general (and Cambridge philosophy in particu- 
lar) as a subject Which had lost contact with the 
human world. 

travi aU Leuvis ‘ s position in his con- 

troversy \yrth Snow in my own terms; To pos- 

' °? tUre b 1101 on !y lo P°ss«s a body of 

knowledge or expertise; it is not simply to have 

- facts. rcfe7ences and theories. It 

“ Sen L . S . lbilily ’ a ie sponse, a way of 
seeing things, which is in some special way 
redemptive. Culture is not a matter Sf : 

^dc 1 ^ C ,in 1 n OWle K d£e bUt 6f P a « ic iP«tion. And 
participation changes not merely vour 

emnS* 5 be - iBfe but your Poreept'ons and ■ 
emotions. The question therefore unavoidably •: 

- h"?/ WbCther ^i^tific knowledge^ and the 

9nd ex P erim enT which en- 
g n d ' [ ' Qre rea,| y the Wends or the foes of 
culture? Could it be that the habit of scientific ' 

tftke OVer from thb habit of 
emotional response, or in some way under- 

Sff P ,c ; urc , of ,he w orld upop which our 

' k nowledap S *. ouaded? C ? uld it be that scientific 
' i ®^. ed8 ® ,eods Precisely in the opposite 

feir " fr 0 CU ! lUre " not 10 ft* education 

of feeling, but to its. destruction, not to the 
a^eptance and affirmation of the human 
world, but to a ’kind of sickness and alienation 

ri ency? 1 *’ ^ overbcarin S of its conUng- 

. The question returns foe to my theme. For 
Leavis the task of culture was a snered [ask. : 

Cu ure had in some way both to express and to 
jastiry our participation in the humad world. 

And the greatest products of a culture - those 
• works of art that Arnold had cal led" touch - 
studied as the, Supreme 

distillations of this justifying force. In them we . 
r]pd ; neither theoretical knowledge, nor prac- 
tical Bdflce. but life: life restored to its hieati- 
? ng > .'^dipjtedarid ntfe d’iSr 1 ’ 

encounter with these works o^r moral 


liberated, and the fine division between good 
nnd evil, positive and negative, affirmative and 
destructive, made once more apparent, written 
everywhere across the surface of the world. 

To lake such a view is to raise the aesthetic to 
the pinnacle of authority upon which Kant and 
Schiller had placed it. And, given his sceptical 
premisses - liis Lnwrentian belief that value is 
not transcendent but immanent, contained in 
life itself - Leavis can hardly stop short of the 
conclusion that, whatever consolation and sig- 
nificance men have sought in worship, they 
may find it more securely in the modern world 
through culture. The touchstones of our cul- 
ture convey to us the meanings which others 
have found in liturgy, ritual and prayer. It is 
unsurprising to find Leavis pointing to Bunyan 
and Blake as his authorities, or to find him 
extolling, as landmarks of our literary tradi- 
tion. the Bible of King James, and the now 
vandalized liturgy of the Church of England. 
For it is precisely in sacred works and liturgies 
that the emotional memory of a civilization is 
recorded, and it is in the works of prophets that 
a language strives to its utmost towards the 
perception of a justifying sense. 

Leavis’s attack on the idea of a scientific 
culture has all the character of a holy war - it is 
a defence of the faith against the infidel, of the 
Israelites ngainst the Philistines. It is interest- 
ing that the word “philistine”, used so as to 
denote the enemy of civilization, entered the 
English language from Germany, through the 
writings of Carlyle. The expression was coined 
by the German students of Schiller’s day and 
immortalized on their behalf by Robert Schu- 
mann In borrowing it. Carlyle. Arnold, Rus- 
km and the ,r followers entered the battle on 
Schiller s side. The confrontation between sci- 
ence and culture that we find in Leavis is fore- 
shadowed m the conflicts between Coleridge 
and Bentham, between Arnold and the Philis- 
tines, between Ruskin and the immovable 
apparatus of Podsnappeiy by which he saw 
himself surrounded. All of them are heirs to 
that conception of the aesthetic which we find 
m Kant and Schiller, according to which 
aesthetic experience stands in the place of 
worship, our key to the moral health of human- 
ity and to the meaning of the world. 

In my view, the question discussed by Leavis 
and his forebears is not on ly philosophical; it is 
one of the most important of all philosophical 
S S l ° nS h Nor has it been entirely ignored by 
philosophers. For one in particular - Edmund 
Husserl-it was central to what he called, in the 
apocalyptic idiom of Central Europe “The 

lhC Eur0pean Sciences \Wssenschaf- 
ten\ . To put in a nutshell a thought which may 
or may not be contained in the tens of 
thousands of Husserlian pages, it is this: 

fnnT i 1 ” 5 °f ered US a Of objective 

knowledge. According to this paradigm all 

dfmfoa? C H°fr tbe S !! bjeCt ofex P enence is to be 
eliminated from the description of the world 

In seeking to emulate science, the various stu- 

’ « e l '? n those * hich have man as tiieir prim- 

ry subject-matter, have tried to abstract from 
what , s given in human experience, to purge 
the human subject, so to speak, from the 

Stalinlst°h' IC t n °^ , ^ e f Hnd l ° flchieve a kind 
fnnl S h 0fy ° f the world ’ in which all pe r . 
sons are unpersons. The attempt, howeverjs 
^ aught with paradox. For the human subject is 
Jhe starting point of enquiry, and to refine him 

ZfZ !f nC6 iS t0 iose sight oHhe ve" 

thing that science endeavours to explain 4 ■ 

s ^ ,th '° ne P«ri of Husserl's claim. It 

10 JJ* that there are forms of ; under- 
2 ™*"* (W'Mwchaften) which do not pos- 
sess the Objectivity of science, being derired 
fromman s self-conception. rather than froni 
the impersonal observation of natural pro- 
575; Nevertheless, they possess another kind 
of objectivity^ a convergence uppn a cOmmon 
fund of superficial truth, which entitles them to 
their aw n claims to knowledge. Jf philosophy 

Lnn a tra lask> ilis t0 prefect the?e form? of 

knowledge, to anchor them onci? agaih In 
huinan consciousness, and to strike d 0 -wri' the 
pretensions qf sderice .to give ,u S the wKole 
truth ofwliat we are. ‘ 

un L d ™ W f. comr^st bettveen two modes .of 
and, . n - : ^^^"^fstanding.which ' 
aims to explain the world as it iji; atid^'lriteii* !' 

criririv? nd !| f - tan ^ '• Wl ^ ich ms describe! ' 
a f ld l J . usdf y ^orld ds itqppears. The 
Sefohdfc ah'httfeiVihf fnS, nd-’it , ^ , . i ? 


ence and act on it: these concepts identify tliL- 
"intentional objects" of our stales of mind. An 
intentional understanding therefore fills the 
world with the meanings implicit in our aims 
and emotions. It tries not so much to explain 
the world as to be “at home" in it, recognizing 
the occasions for action, the objects of sym- 
pathy. and the places of rest. The object of 
such an understanding is not the scientific uni- 
verse described by scientific theory, hut the 
Lebensnvh, the world as it is revealed, in and 
through the life-process which at I aches us to it. 

This distinction explains what 1 have called 
the "priority of appearance". Scientific 
penetration into the depth of things may ren- 
der the surface unintelligible - or at least intel- 
ligible only slowly and painfully, and with a 
hesitancy that undermines the immediate 
needs of human action. (Such is the case I 
have argued, with the critical phenomenon of 
sexual desire.) As agents we belong to the 
surface of the world, and enter into immediate 
relation with it. The concepts through which 


whjfli yj.wiis so frighteningly in rh. 
science, in tlJ e woril d 

Estrangement from th* 

is b 1 


. !ra| igeniei»i from the wnrM 

,,r sdc n-' FcrC„r 
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. is not a nothing, but a some- 
“L of that very order which it seems 
exists in tragedy as a pattern in 
frS of appearance, nnd is lifted free from 
^i nTtraaedy, a man’s death be- 


fo I lowers the same est 0100^7'"“^ Ul °^ . 

utilitarianism - that moralfty^ of*® V* V 

which was launched into the world f and experience are welded must return aesthetics to the place that Kant 

, hn s ,.h..t JtTL-my Bentham, and^LT^C.ter.befe. is secured against and Hegel made for it: a place at the centre of 

was htheSIJ^: 


lie 


one 



of utilitarian and modernist architecture - an 
architecture which denies the priority of 
appearance, and denies the tradition which has 
formed and educated the human eye. 

Philosophy, to the extent that it takes the 
study of the Lebetuwelt as its primary concern, 
must return aesthetics to the place that Kant 


ccamv fiiiuliinicniul to his moral __ 

nc can see why. Utilitarianism reprejjz recommends” The aesthetic the sciences, but the seamstress of the Lebens- 

I vcsTi • V n aCnCC 1 10 ,ake char «e of odS landing locks our modern dancer within welt. Philosophy must repair the rents made by 

tm % « “ un ^ Sti0ned CU,tUre in the veil °f Maya, throng which ^ 

utilitarian secs the world not id ° Br 

the agent, hut as it is in the cyesofthT™-? , inr ereat-rooted blossomcr, 
ciem observer. The utilitarian mofe ; S leaf. the blossorn, or the bole? 
above the individual’s predicament ^ ^yed lo music, o hnghtcnmg glance. 

the meaning of his actions in their 

success ,,r disaster, freely uviHing hS 

reSng W f0rm n ° part of the in^i S 

rl.f o P , P r C f U lribe * nian is dancing in honouiof - 
he god of war. To the observing anthropo- 
logist. steenpH in . 6 . “‘ u ' ro l l <> 


winds of nihilism now blow coldly over us. 
And, even with the needle and thread of con- 
ceptual analysis, this labour of piety can begin. 
And there is, as I remarked at the outset, a 
fjivrayed to music, o brightening gJ8n“« g reat nee( j f or j t . Unless philosophy resumes its 

I* an we know the dancer irom c place ns the foundation of the humanities, 

-wie experience , which stands outside in- those disciplines which have the human world 

^Spoliations and outside science, is as their subject-matter will be exposed to intel- 

of the greatest practical import to lectual corruption. Tempted now by the fata 

*1lke us who move on the surface of Morgana of deconstruction, now by sociologi- 

S To engage now with those distant parts cal pseudo-science, they will wander from their 

of immediate concern, purpose, in a desert of unmeaning, and 


unwholesome remnants 


Bi- .-. * w u,c serving anthropo- wt To engage now wun inosc uiaia... k — — ; 7 

functionalist ^ utilitarian toljfe which are not of immediate concern, puipose, in a deser 

thinking, the dance is a means to raise iV 1 • Eh into the present choice the full reality dwindle into parched unwnoiesome remnams 

spirits, and to increase the cohesion of fr X which stretches into distant moral of themselves. The defence of humane educa- 

* “ f milRt , ift that experience out of the tion therefore requires the defence of philo- 

p», 1 fflUSt 1,tt tnai . p ! nhilncnnhv nan he defended onlv f 


/ Au S us,us: Kunst undLcbcnln 
, ' enWC ' ,d ' <mpP - Mmkh: 

^ n e . re P t r . esent J.fon n a vital link with reality 

ann^T th,S ,lnk action and 

appropriate response could not emerge with 

the rapidity and competence that alone can 
enstjre our happiness and survival. We 
replace our most basic everyday concepts with 

T e USeful ,han *™relv cs - P ivcnif 
to can fmd concepts with greater explanatory 

Snder tte n eVer ^ ay , C ° n “ pts hflve evolv “l 
under the pressure of human circumstance 

“rational?" ‘° 11,6 of generations. Any 

it h reconstruction’’ - however obedient 

toTh? ? ° underl > ,in 8 irutli of things and 

nuHtl? rill ren ; en,S °. f sden,ifi<: objecihrity - 
S L? 0f sevenn S ">« vital connection 
wnllri , k response to the world, and the 
world to our response, in a chain if" non! 
taneous human competence. P 

■ bearthe?.«? P V h i Ch infofm our motions 
of n s,am P° fa shared human interest, and 
S h a C0 " 5tantI y developing form of life 
Whence do they come? The answer is Implicit 

hedZf? tta u k ° n Sn ° W: tbese co ^eptsare 
made nor ri pf Ure ’ bein S "^^er consdously 

J i 53S y chosen butinherited - 1* 

Ufa 

■a^js“jsstiss 

iiiS 


. ■. . wimiun or iBf 

tribe, at a time of danger. This description^ 
explains and justifies. Nevertheless, It doesnu 
tell us what the dance means to the dancer R 
the tribesman thinks of his dance in that «» 
Mien he is alienated from it: he loses his motire 
to dance; once he borrows the language of the 
anthropologist. His first-person reason for 
dancing (becuusc the god demands it) is pre- 
cisely opaque to the third-person perepeoke. 
by shutting the dancer within his dance, ii 
abolishes the distance between agent and ac- 
tion. Of course, in this case, the first-person 
reason is founded in error: there is no god of 
war. But a culture need not be rooted in error 
it may remain "on the surface”, in the w 
necessary to engage with our acts and emo- 
tions, and nt the same time free itself Iron 
superstition. It then ceases to be a culture 
only, and becomes a civilization, sending its 
branches into theology, philosophy, art and 
Inw. 

Even when it has launched itself, however, 
on the path of critical thinking, a culture can- 
not forswear "the priority of appearance”, fffi 
is to offer us the precious gift of participarionit 
must resist the pursuit of an unobtainable ob- 
jectivity. Utilitarianism fails as a moral theoiy 
because, aspiring Jo objectivity, it begins w 
justify actions in terms which remove the mo- 
tive to engage in them. Utilitarianism purges 
our actions of their sense, by displacing the 
concepts under which we intend lliem. (Con- 
sider, for example, how the utilitarian justifto- 
tion of punishment erodes the will to punish, 
by abolishing the concept of retribution 
through which punishment obtains ta 
“sense".) 

In our post-Enlightcnmcnl world, it is nsto- 
rnl thnt we should look elsewhere than towards 
religion for the "sense" of our actions- And 
Kant was in a way right to single out the aes- 
thetic as, so to speak, next in line to the 
Eucharist, ns the source of meaning. Theft* 
ject of aesthetic understanding is given to ism 
and through experience, and has no lifeoutside 
the “intuition in which It is embodied. low* - 
• thetic judgment, therefore, we aim to achici* 
the finest possible understanding of howik^P 
seem. All art is semblance, and (Plato notwiib* 
standing) this is the source of its value. AJ 
brings us to the very same point that we sit 
brought to by religion - to an experience satu- 
rated by meaning, whose value overwhelms u? 


,, Kf e w h{ c h stretches into oiswm mww w r p , / 

I * t must lift that experience out of the tion therefore requires the defence of philo- 
ite preoccupation and endow it with a sophy. But philosophy can be defended only if 
In which my humanity is embodied it has aesthetics at its heart. 

(1) H. Bloom « D^omruclon and 

bbsbits and customs which engender it. No r Njch ^ J- ^oltentorff, Works and Worlds of Art, 
sEirian calculation can substitute for this ^, fordi igg0i p 9. 

quience, which consists in a projection for- cultures? The Significance of Lord Snow", 

tudsof the acting self. The ability to partici- R. Uavis, Nor Shall My Sword, London. 1972. 

‘ aginatively in future experiences is one ,J ' *— C ' 1 — A u,, “'* rl nip Kruls der euw ‘ 
ims of aesthetic education: without that 
oily, a man may have as coherent a purpose 
abelikes; but he will not know what it is like 
d achieve it, and his pursuit of it will to that 
Kanre be irrational. Failure to appreciate 
fospdnt, I have argued, underlies the disaster 

Worlds within worlds 

— the column is similarly comprised of capital, 

shaft and base. However, since the Greek 

■ . . 1 L. . U..B nia sHmtM Tint sun- 
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GRANDER TZONIS and LIANE LEFAI VRE 
CWtal Architecture: The poetics of order 
%.MIT, £19.95 (paperback, £9.95). 
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is 

bearthc triorJc of barridnSn CeptS ^ 8nd 

T 'i”» TK woria as it appears, The • cnllv ^ndarelntrinsi- 

’ ^ f t P'V ^ iflt 1 . ^& SSSS^-^. l^.^ajl^cr bf 3 religious 


rnrea oy meaning, whose value overwnw^-r 
yritit the force of law. In aesthetic experienj 
we perceive the fittingness of the world, 
our place within it. For a moment we set as#* 

, the relentless curiosity of science, and the haw 
of instrumental thinking. We see the world asi| 

. really seems: in Wallace Stevens’s words. 

• "let be be finale of seem" (although there 
Other emperors besides Ihe Emperor of H* 
cream).;In the aesthetic moment we encoun 

. • a unity of form and content, of experience:^ 
thought, This fact, which places the c ieanj ^®jj 

• aesthetic experience: outside the reach.ot£; 
Ghee, explains its peculiar value. In the 7 

• ment of beauty we encounter directly l h- o8 ?E ; 

. of the worjd; and in tragedy the most tefog ; 

things may cease to be strange to us, and 
|tq be, so metaphysfeall J'. threflt'ening, 

. nothingness m f .death.' may -.be. 


shaft and base. However, 

Doric column lacks a base, we should not sup- 
pose, as the authors seem to, that tripartmon is 
a universal rule. The second level concerns the 
elements or genera, customarily known as the 
orders, which populate the framework estab- 

— Hshed by taxis. The authore rightly argue tha 

the mouldings which are part of the classical 

l&isthe most stimulating book that the cur- ‘^Tbut^re rita" to the poefics of composi- 

Mt revival of classicism In architecture has so ad j n uni ™ S jevei isVnmetry which, 

to produced. It should be read by all students jj«*v ™ ‘ , produces relations 

■ahoab of architecture, as well as by those tbrot^ ^m^ sa ^P^ 

* *11 believe thnt the classical orders arc betwee concepts are borrowed from 

wjhsdand irrelevant. Insisting that “thocri- S ace the bread Tzonis and 
ktl potentials of classicism", in its revival to- Aral folle • t ^Le category as Leone Alberti 

***** the fact that we belong to a Uefa h abgence of f classical treatise on 
^ration of crisis and frequently of counter- who ’. nf innted an organization from 
f* culture", Alexander Tzonis and Liana painting ^tedanjrg ^ ^ ^ 

JjWvre describe their book as "an effort to ^ R borrowing y is justified in the case of 
®<tand the Secret of classical architecture s This because Aristotle’s discussion of 

««nal youth". Their brilliant and single-. of composition, 

WKfed pursuit of this goal leads them to dis- th ^ - t can ^ applied to any 

ihe associational, sentimental and pic- 1S 

‘“itsque overtones of classicism, particularly sub^eo . . f ^ book devoted to 

J exemplified in recent Post-Modern build- illustrations of perfect classical buildings . 

^•Through concentrating on essentials not * • , j QV ited to scan, as a schoolboy 

/ij»y aim -to recover classical which - de t em ine the 
ochitecture from citationism in the service of w-iohts and intervals, and differ- 

lading Elysium qf nostalgia". It is perhaps qu » that manifest taxis, 

® fcfdMt that the book emerges from the ences an , as evidence of the 

^qhe Hogeschool at Delft, for there Is JJi fo7 order". Having estab- 

«ipg of Dutch Calvinism in its ruthless “^“^fijodology for the composition of 
1 ‘Swans and dolphins," we learn, gar- u architecture, the authors spend the 

1 ^ wlpgs.and torohes, scrolls and sphinxes claSS1 “ 1 J^ on of the book convincing the 

®8j|t crumblet but taxis will remain-’’ re ®. ? y suo h a knowledge is vital. They see 

.^1.8!,% category in Vitruvius’ De J bu Udings as “conscience-pricldng 

M organizational principle in- l ,_ h . HOBen , t ,jdng ,, l a concept which, th y 
^Mng thc division of architectural works into or J 8 ^ ? c u oe d fo the claim in Aristotle 

method : of producing a n p ^ e ’ V a f “by deviating in 
JBp* :*! Phly the first of the three levels vj idioin , the language wU! gain 

■^'IfW^Fte^mpbsitioh of. a classical 'JSSiSon- ifis only through the^use of ori- 
•^Bvllaxis itself Contains two sublevels or . " not dtallonism which breeds 

. krld, either polarorrectangular, &na iS a riW that the divlnatory nn 

j; I Tfre division of a building into mg+gj* a ^id" .canbecreated; 

hf^^^'Wding to- Tkonis and; K!" Inos tbexerctee,by rts forina- 

..u^r &hAedi'jn the tripartite composition function similar , to that o 

Thus. : lhe en-, the crf^inW^ltat 

• — j a trioar- tragedy, ^ individual fr 0,n die deflde 

and re e , ..mHhv life. / s ■“ *.■ ■ ••■** 
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FIFTY YEARSON — 

Hie TLS of June 5, 1937, carried a review by « 
John Mfdtfleton Murry of Christopher Caud - n 

•ft Illusion and Reality: A study of the h 
sources of poetry, from which the following a 
Wracfc are taken: , { 

The author of this remarkable book was lately ! 
Wled, at the .age of twenty-eight, fighting on ^ 
behalf of the Government in Spain. His < 
untimely death Is deeply to be regretted, i 
^causehisbookrevealshimasoneof the very 1 
fw who are able to apply the categories of i 
™»t : thought to the sphere of culture i 
^ out producing the effect of a barren and 
Msiye^holasUcism., . . It is a little diffi-- < 
at; to reconcile the author of the 
onWant and. compact chapter of criticism of. . 
current psycho-analytic theory with the writer 
- dithyrambio and millenariait final chap- 
, pn ’‘proletarian art/’ The co-existence in a 
..single persbp/of unusual powers of swift 
'■ so alysis and', a. n almost completely uncritical 
• We ^ coficernjng man , s future under Com- 
, •riumstti Wquld be astonishing if one did not i 
[■ ■: ^ to many of the finest minds of Mr 

^Awell’^general ion the theory of Commun- 
W>‘ iwitH &ll the force and fervour of a 

.•Wbb*' R elation, They are the Shelleys de , 

: >s their Godwin. , . . that 

1 ^ must die. . . is a necessity of 

!V! n, ; haye been conscious for! aeons. A 

: add nothing to their ... 

own necessity in this 
V ,we. t apcepr th? 
society, aa 'true, .the • 
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